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PHILOSOPHY OF CRITICISM’ 


F MAN asks today, What are the chemical constituents of this 
hewn or, How prove the binomial theorem? he can re- 
ceive a satisfastory answer. If, however, he asks, What has 
Sophocles or Dante or T. S. Eliot or Sandburg to say today? or, 
What meaning does the work of these poets have for us? he may 
after serious reflection find for himself an answer which satisfies 
in a tentative sort of way, but one which if projected into the 
arena of public criticism would be violently attacked on every side 
by partisans converging upon it from every quarter. Although at 
times criticism assumes the forms of cavilling, quibbling, or jesting, 
at best, it is a noble enterprise, which is revealing and engaging, 
and is man’s way of asking his most profound and penetrating 
questions. But in matters of criticism landmarks are few and un- 
reliable. Searching thought must do what it can, suffering on oc- 
casion from indolence, from the folly of adolescence, or the 
frigidity of senescence, and never quite knowing whether it will 
issue into worthy insight or merely into loud platitude. 


The basic questions pertaining to criticism are philosophical 
questions. The high tradition in philosophy has provided for 
criticism a foundation that has proved perennially attractive to 
critics throughout the ages. This tradition is, in essence, the 
philosophy of transcendentalism, noble in its aspirations, spiritual, 
and otherworldly. This mode of thought favors the timeless and 
the universal, as opposed to the timely and unique. Transcen- 
dentalism has been venerated from the time of Parmenides and 
Plato down to the present. Opposed to the high tradition is a 
philosophy of nominalism that looks for true reality in the partic- 
ular and concrete. This philosophy belongs to the Sophists and to 
those who are skeptically minded, and in our own day it lives 





? Read as a “‘De Laguna Lecture” at Bryn Mawr College, Oct. 31, 1945. 
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under the banner of individualism and subjectivism. I should like 
to consider the type of criticism that is pertinent to each of these 
philosophies, limiting my observations, because of the time at our 
disposal, mainly to esthetic criticism and the field of art; and I 
propose to confront these theories of criticism with another which 
appears better able to account for the drama of human affairs, and 
which seems to make better sense of the humane relations of man 
to man. In opposition to these classic points of view, I should like 
to propose one in which the emphasis falls not upon the timeless 
and the universal, as in transcendentalism, but upon the timely 
and the emergent; and not upon the individual and the subjective, 
as in nominalism, but upon society and the public. 


The great philosopher of transcendentalism is, of course, Plato. 
In his homely, but wise, way, he asks the ostensibly simple ques- 
tion, What is the thing in itself? What is virtue? piety? justice? Or, 
What is the square? the circle? the straight line? He takes pains 
to point out that he is asking, not, Where is a just man? or Where 
can I find a square? but instead, What is justice or squareness in 
and of itself? His reply that these things (realities) consist in 
Forms or Ideas need not be recounted. We may, however, with 
profit for our purposes briefly recall his theory of criticism. Reality 
consists in a hierarchy of eternal Forms, unchanging, uncreated, 
indestructible, with the Idea of the Good at the apex. Having 
patterned reality in this fashion, Plato draws the consequences 
with inexorable and ruthless logic. 

Art is an imitation of an imitation, thrice removed from reality. 
Art caters to the lower soul, to the senses and passions. Homer 
must be censored, for Homer is sacrilegious and blasphemous. He 
should have had knowledge, but did not. Therefore, he must be 
criticized on the basis of the knowledge he ought to have possessed. 
Such, in brief, is the familiar Platonic theory that art is imitation. 
In the Jon, however, Plato tempers his theory by conceiving of art 
as madness, but a sanctioned madness, made divine. What is 
finally acceptable in art is so only because of the Form, which 
shines through it; for the soul is at home in the world of Form. 
Reality is understood sheerly through contemplation, and the 
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ideal world is thus sundered from the world of practice, which is 
the world of illusion, the world of imitation. In the ideal realm all 
that is arbitrary or contingent or timely falls out of the picture, 
and the soul is left to contemplate its timeless, quasi-mathematical 
Forms. Pure reason is the stuff of reality, and any infection from 
other sources must ultimately be purged away. 

Plato was pre-eminently the apostle of pure reason, of the time- 
jess and unchanging, and his Forms provide the foundation for his 
theory of criticism. The soul participates in reality by remembering 
the Forms that inherently belong to it; the soul’s destiny is to rise 
above the earthly, and to release itself from the bonds of the 
worldly. The divine madness of the world, as he conceives it, drives 
him, not to the creation of form, but to the ecstatic contemplation 
of Form that subsisted before the world began, and whose wonders 
he can only imperfectly recite. Little wonder that Plato should 
have such sharp things to say about Homer! 

The paradox of the high tradition in the Greek world is that the 
alleged timelessness of reality and of the ideal art that was sup- 
posed to exhibit this reality was itself timely. The ideal human 
body was carved by Phidias, and the ideal temple built by Ictinus. 
Yet Ictinus no less than Brunelleschi, Phidias, no less than 
Donatello, was of his own age and culture. The ideals embodied 
in the Parthenon and in the statue of Athena were of Greek origin 
and belong distinctly to Greek culture, and not to a “universal 
culture’, which, of course, is non-existent. The ideals of Periclean 
Athens were Hellenic ideals, peculiar to the City State. Although 
we may be able to recapture something of the high tradition in the 
art, religion, and morality of the time, we cannot truly re-live the 
Periclean Age. It remains for us at best a romantic ideal of the past, 
never to become future. 


Transcendentalism is an ever-attractive philosophy, and its hold 
on man is witnessed by its frequent recurrence in the history of 
thought. The Platonic vision of the ideal and eternal is periodically 
re-born, though in language subject to the idiom of the times. In an 
American version, Emerson tells us that “Art is the path of the 
creator to his work. The paths or methods are ideal and eternal, 
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though few men ever see them.’”? And again, he says, ‘‘So much as 
we can shove aside our egotism, our prejudice and will, and bring 
the omniscience of reason upon the subject before us, so perfect is 
the work.’’* Moreover he contends, ‘‘As in useful art . . . the work 
must be strictly subordinated to the laws of Nature... so in art 
that aims at beauty must the parts be subordinated to Ideal 
Nature, and everything individual abstracted, so that it shall be 
the production of the universal soul.’’* The task of the poet is not 
only gigantic but is even impossible of realization. Milton is ‘‘too 
literary’’ and Homer “‘too literal and historical’’.6 I quote Emerson 
because his remarks so nicely demonstrate how an otherwise origi- 
nal and progressive thinker, once brought under the spell of 
Plato’s vision of Form Eternal, seems never to free himself wholly 
from its influence. In the field of art, even if only in that field, 
Emerson becomes more nearly a typical Platonist. 
Transcendentalism must ultimately come to see that art is to be 
differentiated from reality, and that it is only a second or third 
best thing, sometimes merely harmless, as a form of pure pleasure, 
sometimes capable of leading simple souls to something like reality. 
The weaker souls can approximate reality in the imitation of it 
through allegories and art, and the use of these imitations can 
under the regime of censorship be sanctioned for ordinary mortals. 
The strict Platonist keeps art in its proper category, makes it an 
identifiable something, and catalogues its value by means of a 
scale graduated by reference to the ultimate good. Contemplation 
is the mode by which the thing is immediately grasped, and by 
which the emotions are reduced to their position of servitude. 
Definition and dialectic become the techniques by which every- 
thing is assigned to its proper status. Criticism, then, is moral 
criticism, not of the sort by which we understand humane relation- 
ships among men, but of the sort in which everything is measured 
in terms of its distance from the divine. 
This philosophy places a premium on the oneness of things. 





2 Essays, ‘“The Poet’’. 

3 Society and Solitude, ‘‘Art’’. 
 [bid. 

5 “The Poet”’. 
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Reality is one, and it even becomes questionable, as Platc’s later 
dialogues eloquently testify, whether division can occur at all. The 
reality that a thing possesses, it has in virtue of its participation in 
the reality of the one. So strong is this tradition of monism in 
philosophy that it is virtually assumed that no one is truly a 
philosopher unless he is a monist; whoever strays into the paths 
of pluralism becomes an untrustworthy relativist and a dangerous 
sophist. Yet, difficulties involved in the monistic point of view 
compel an honest thinker to consider alternative pluralisms. 

One of the cardinal weaknesses of transcendentalism, as has long 
been observed, is its inability to explain the world of space-time 
events. It is not satisfastory merely to denominate this world the 
realm of appearances, and to say of it that we have only opinion, 
and not knowledge. It is not satisfactory because we demand to 
know and have a right to know how appearances are related to 
reality. Merely to speak of them as images, or imitations, leaves a 
host of problems unsolved, and leaves us with two worlds, antago- 
nistic to each other. Moreover, of the real world, we may ask again 
William James’ searching question: Is the world one in a genuine 
sense? Or merely one in the sense in which things are strung along, 
without clear lines of demarcation? If these questions are not 
decisive in answering the monist (which, of course, they are not), a 
more telling question can be phrased, How can a neat, tidy, 
monistic world account for time, flux, creation, or the novelties 
that appear in the world? The monist must, at best, deny that 
there are any genuine novelties, and insist that all things have been 
created for all time. Perhaps. But the struggles we engage in in 
order to realize and create things seem real enough, and not merely 
pre-ordained Forms that have always been in existence. 


From the point of view of art, the evidence strongly suggests 
that novelties do appear, and that since form can truly be under- 
stood (I am, of course, not speaking of mathematical form) only 
as the artist is able to create it and make it live in the medium of 
his art, the form is not a pre-existing eternal structure, but a 
product of the esthetic process. Form as an abstract possibility, 
such as the perfect circle, is an essence, and is timeless. Esthetic 
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form, as in the creation of a Brahms sonata, exists only as a person 
struggles successfully to make the composition meaningful. To 
quote William James, ‘‘Real activities are those that really make 
things be, without which things are not, and with which they are 
there.’’® It appears as if real activities that issue into real things, 
and make them be, are many. Modern culture has unquestionably 
spelled a pluralistic scheme of things, both with respect to the 
outer events of the natural world and the inner states of con- 
sciousness of man. The oneness of things has been undermined 
largely by science and politics, and its repercussions have been 
felt in every area of life from belles lettres to economics, from customs 
in dress to religion. Not only has art been subject to this trend of 
individualism, its extreme contemporary form being surrealism 
and dadaism, but also, as we might well expect, theories of 
criticism, which are designed to justify this art and interpret it in 
ultra-anarchistic terms. 

Pluralism has been implicit in modern art from Giotto and 
Raphael, Van Eyck and Van Meer to impressionism, cubism, and 
pointillism. The literary and the plastic arts, no less than the 
graphic arts, all have told much the same story. Ultimate authority 
is thought to reside in the immediacy of silent experience. Each 
state of consciousness, it is maintained, is its own excuse for being, 
and is the final arbiter of beauty and art. Psychological states of 
consciousness are held supreme, and as recently as 1935 Max East- 
man in his The Literary Mind speaks of pure poetry as “the pure 
effort to heighten consciousness’.? The notion of heightened 
consciousness or quality as the be-all and end-all is difficult to 
sustain; for under the dictum, “‘each according to his own liking”, 
it quickly degenerates into the theory that pleasure and pleasure 
alone is the distinguishing characteristic of art. That pleasure is a 
part of art, or even an indispensable part, few would deny. But, 
as has often been pointed out, if pleasure is the distinguishing 
characteristic of art, then no plausible account can be given of the 
distinction between amusement and art, or between art and any 
other form of pleasurable activity. The pleasure-theory of art soon 





6 Essays in Radical Empiricism, Longmans, 1943, p. 182. 
7P. 270. 
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dissipates itself into senseless arguments as to whether, for ex- 
ample, beefsteak is better than ice cream, or whether the pleasures 
of the mind are to be preferred to those of the body. On this 
subject, Aristotle’s sapient observation is as good today as it was 
in his time. To measure the worth of a pleasure is to look to the 
worth of the action it accompanies. On this basis, one may pass a 
sounder judgment on the character of the esthetic thrill that 
Bruno Mussolini felt in dropping bombs, with neat precision, on 
defenseless natives of Ethiopia. 

A more subtle form of esthetic anarchy than that of hedonism is 
the expressionism or intuitionism associated with the name of 
Benedetto Croce. Croce would teach us that art consists in the 
pure ‘‘spiritual, synthetic activity’ of the soul. The raw material 
of art comes to us as impressions, and through the activity of mind 
they become expressed and gain thereby autonomy and inde- 
pendence, separate from all other activities, different from them, 
and uncontaminated by them. Expression is a pure, spiritual 
synthesis, an intuition. In many ways, Croce’s theory is attractive 
and enticing. It allows us the delight of getting at art in and of 
itself, and frees art of all dependence on the practical actions, the 
economic drives, of men. His theory is the esthetics of the “‘lyrical’”’ 
in man, the sheer indulgence in the artistic for its own sake. In our 
day of division of labor, it is comforting to have a special compart- 
ment for art, in which a strict quarantine can be maintained 
against infection by any outside virus. Thus art may be kept pure 
and undefiled. Pure it must be, for it has its own excuse for being, 
has its own reasons for being what it is, and cannot be other than 
it is. ; 

Esthetic criticism, on Crocean grounds, becomes an impos- 
sibility. To take the prosaic attitude toward poetry is to destroy 
it. Criticism is left then with two alternatives, neither of which is 
satisfactory. On the one hand, it may just subordinate itself to 
art in an attitude of pure appreciation, which in terms of the 
theory under consideration is pure art. Or, on the other hand, it 
may create a poem about a poem, in which case it creates a new 
and different work of art. In short, art consists sheerly in the 
creative act, and this act is itself the work of art. In the words of 
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one of Croce’s followers, J. E. Spingarn, “‘. . . we know that art 
is expression, that it is complete in itself, that to alter it is to 
create another expression and therefore to create another work of 
art’’.§ At best, criticism can follow the injunction of Carlyle to 
discover, ‘‘what the poet’s aim really and truly was, how the task 
he had to do really stood before his eye, and how far, with such 
materials as were afforded him, he has fulfilled it’’. We do not 
mean to belittle this task of the critic, for in order to learn what the 
artist is trying to do and whether he has done it, our critic must 
be gifted with exceptional insight. Yet the strict Crocean theory 
provides no tools by which we can find our way about the work of 
art. It leaves the critic speechless, for the ineffability of apprecia- 
tion reduces him to romantic silence. In the end, the theory can 
provide no adequate ground for the fact that art is communicable. 
If, as Mr. Spingarn tells us, ‘‘The poet’s only moral duty is to be 
true to his art, and to express his vision of reality as Well as he 
can’’,® his duty is such that the expressed forms glow only for him- 
self, and the poet and the critic—for they are now one and the 
same—expire in their own personalities. On this point, T. S. 
Eliot’s observation is acute. He writes, ‘“‘Poetry is not a turning 
loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion; it is not the expres- 
sion of personality, but an escape from personality.’’ And then he 
dryly adds, ‘But, of course, only those who have personality and 
emotions know what it means to escape from these things.’’!® The 
esthetics of the lyrical, leading to complete subjectivity, makes 
nonsense of the more profound questions we want to raise, and to 
which we hope for answers that will make human life significant. 
Unless art can fructify and make our lives more meaningful, we 
may as well leave it to the specialists who can afford to indulge 
themselves in the luxuries of the elite. 


It appears that criticism must pursue a middle course between 
the all-inclusive reality, which we sometimes pretend to know in 
our more pontifical moods of benign consciousness, and the unique 





8 The New Criticism, 42. 
® Ibid., 33. 
10 The Sacred Wood, 4th ed., London, 1934, p. 58. 
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specificities of experience, before which we remain mute and starry- 
eyed. The realm of criticism of necessity falls within the area of 
those things that are communicable; and significant criticism must 
be touched by the powers of imagination. Omniscience is not ours, 
and we should not pretend that it is; neither is complete ignorance. 
Between the two lie the adventures of criticism, hazardous and 
risky, occasionally rewarding and edifying. Within these limits— 
we must chart our course boldly, and discover what we can. First, 
I propose that we look further to the nature of that criticism which 
is primarily internal to things, and then turn to that which is 
primarily relational between things. This procedure has dis- 
advantages, but we may hope later to correct some of the defi- 
ciencies involved in it. 


‘It has been said that before art can be great it must first be art. 
In the order of analysis we may pass from the criteria of art to the 
further criteria of greatness, and we should not confuse the two. 
Faultlessness, as Browning has reminded us in Andrea del Sarto, 
has its own way of appalling the sensibilities; mere perfection may 
be achieved by a pettiness of imagination, rather than through its 
wide play. Technique may lead to virtuosity rather than to great- 
ness of art or to expressiveness of style. Yet the extreme romantic 
who throws standards to the winds can achieve only the unin- 
telligibility of chaotic emotion. We need to recognize that the art- 
process begins in what is arbitrary and that it evolves from its 
arbitrary starting-point a relatively mature form into which it 
naturally issues. It is this form that provides a basis for meaningful 
criticism. I should like to point briefly to some of the assumptions 
involved in this statement. 

First, the starting-point of art is arbitrary. The primary evidence 
for this assertion consists in the apparent discontinuity between 
the antecedents of a work of art and the intrinsic character of the 
work itself. The overwhelming testimony from both artists and 
their interpreters confirms this discontinuity. A Robert Frost will 
say that he composes poems by getting an idea, and then going to 
his attic to dress it up. To an A. E. Housman a poem will come 
while he is walking across a field. Innumerable artists will speak of 
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being inspired, or of suddenly being impelled to create. And even 
when the work of art is laborious and smells of the midnight oil, it 
is certain that no true art is composed merely by rule, for creativity 
is in essence the principle of genius in man, in which all men share 
to a greater or lesser degree. Aside from the testimony of artists, 
which appears to be almost unequivocal, the very procedure of the 
interpreters of art—the historian, sociologist, anthropologist, and 
psychologist—earmarks the basic discontinuity between what pre- 
cedes the work of art and what it is intrinsically. Even if the 
historian finds continuities in the history of art (and he does), it is 
equally true that he finds discontinuities, for each artist contributes 
something new and different, and in the absence of this contribu- 
tion he is unworthy of a place in the historian’s chronicle. The 
sociologist and anthropologist look to the social and cultural 
conditions that produce art, but they are never able to account for 
the uniqueness of a work of art in terms of the cultural conditions 
that produce it. Likewise the psychologist, whether he looks to the 
libido and its frustrations, to the emergence of art from play or the 
conditioned reflex, is in no case in possession of the data from which 
he could determine the inherent character of the creation. Reflec- 
tion on this matter leads inevitably, I believe, to the conclusion 
that art cannot arise without a background of culture and ex- 
perience, but that the background, with all that is imported from 
it to the work of art, can never explain it completely. In this sense 
the starting-point is arbitrary. Whatever the drives that impel the 
artist to action, they are transmuted as the art process gets under 
way. 

Secondly, our insistence is that the actual process of art ideally 
works itself out as the culmination of immediate experience. It in- 
volves the sort of continuity Leibniz speaks of with respect to the 
unfolding of a monad, a process charged with the past and big 
with the future. In the process every ingredient of the work is 
caught up in the stream of meaning, adding its own power to the 
whole, and forming an amalgam in which every item becomes 
relevant to every other. A contemporary poet describes the situa- 
tion in this way: ‘‘The poet’s mind is in fact a receptacle for seizing 
and storing up numberless feelings, phrases, images, which remain 
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there until all the particles which can unite to form a new com- 
pound are present together." Sheer esthetic analysis of the whole 
work of art is to be made in terms of the process, engaging and 
arresting, but never satisfactory short of its complete resolution. 
Unless a symphony or a play is experienced from beginning to end 
it fails to produce the cumulative effect necessary to the re-creation 
of the work of art. Artistic form is attained only as a result of the 
process. As Whitehead insists, ‘“‘how an actual entity becomes con- 
stitutes what that actuality zs... . Its ‘being’ is constituted by its 
‘becoming.’ ’’ Form, we may say, is the reward and achievement of 
pursuing the art process to its fulfilment. It is the meaning implicit 
in the process. 

Thus, finally, it is form that gives objectivity to the art process. 
Moreover, form gives not only intelligibility to art, but also pro- 
vides a basis for criticism. When the resolution of the process is 
attained, one sort of criticism is already effected; namely, “internal 
criticism’’. Thus the actual continuity of the process is tested by 
the discerning activity of perception; for perception, or perhaps 
better, perceptual communication, is of the very essence of the art 
process. 


If the form internal to art were the end of art, our analysis 
would, in outline, be complete. But what has been described is the 
ideal process, which becomes realized in experience only to a 
proximate degree. First, the idealized process must in actual ex- 
perience be nurtured by a wide knowledge of the arts. He who 
knows only a single poem is untrustworthy in his judgment of it. 
The rigid frame we place around a work of art comes only as the 
result of sophistication and wide experience with the arts. Sec- 
ondly, the idealized process is an abstraction which omits the 
interpretation of the appreciator. We must come to art with our 
own questions. Certainly the artist does this, and the demands 
made upon the critic can surely be no less stringent. In the “higher 
criticism’’ of art we enter the confusing realm of values, where we 
want to know not just whether the artist has perfected his tech- 
nique and style, but whether what he has to say is worth saying, 


"T.S. Eliot, The Sacred Wood, 55. 
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whether it is trifling or great, superficial or profound, amusing and 
merely interesting, or pertinent and timely. I do not mean that we 
have to record each work of art on a scale of values, but I do mean 
that we need principles by which we can roughly satisfy ourselves 
as to the general worth of a work of art. Great art, says Whitehead, 
“is something which adds to the permanent richness of the soul's 
self-attainment. ... It transforms the soul into the permanent 
realization of values extending beyond the former self’’.% Great 
art, we may say, filters into a man’s subsequent activities. 

The way in which we interpret art in relation to other activities 
leads to the cauldron of controversy. A theory of criticism may 
respect the close relationship between art and life, insisting that 
good literature helps promote the good life, and yet have as its 
foundations the transcendentalism of which we have already 
spoken. Philo Buck, for example, after giving an excellent critique 
of theories of criticism, asserts the need for appraising art in terms 
of the larger realm of values. But then he maintains that these 
values are to be found in wide experience and recognition of what 
tradition is, because it has in it “something of universality’’.* This 
is not dissimilar to Emerson’s version of the ultimate foundation of 
art. He tells us that the artist is “an organ through which the 
universal acts’’.'5 Again to quote a contemporary version, T. S. 
Eliot says, ‘‘The end of enjoyment is a pure contemplation from 
which all the accidents of personal emotion are removed. Thus we 
can aim to see the object as it really is and find a meaning for the 
words of Arnold. And without a labour which is largely a labour ef 
intelligence, we are unable to attain that stage of vision amor 
intellectualis Det.’’® The array of those subscribing to this general 
position, from which we have taken only a bare sampling, is indeed 
formidable. The position is marked by a conservative attitude, 
which makes tradition the basis of our highest and most cherished 
values, values that then become characterized as eternal and 
universal. This is perhaps the dominant view held by the academic, 





2 Science and the Modern World, 1939, p. 291. 
13 Cf. Literary Criticism, 138. 

1 Tbid., 147. 

5 Od. cit., “Art”. 

18 Od. cit., 14, 15. 
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literary critics. To take issue with this tradition appears arrogant, 
yet simple honesty requires it. 

Are we not deluding ourselves when we believe that we can in- 
corporate the whole of the great body of classics in our tradition? 
Can we really bring John Donne and Wordsworth, Mathew Arnold 
and Rabelais, Boccaccio and Dante, Shakespeare and Ibsen into 
an integrated pattern of values? Can we, in accepting the great 
tradition, be anything more than eclectics, and get anything more 
than a seamy patchwork of values? Have we been able to organize 
our heritage in a way that makes the decisions which are pressingly 
forced upon us more informed and more just? How through this 
wide store of experience can we set up guide posts for action? Are 
we not being over-optimistic in believing that our deepest spiritual 
and cultural problems can be resolved by the tradition, in which 
the interpreter can speak only of the infinite, the universal, the 
timeless? Such questions should make us pause in our acceptance 
of the high tradition, which looks backwards rather than forwards, 
which tries to incorporate the novelties of creative art after they 
have appeared, rather than to engage in the more difficult task of 
anticipating the novelties themselves. If the poet took the view of 
the critics of the high tradition, poetry would be fairly poverty- 
stricken. 

To get matters straightened out we may look to an important 
implication of our earlier contention that the starting-point of art 
is arbitrary. The raw material of art is not dictated by what is in 
itself rational and intelligible. The material is made intelligible by 
the artist. Similarly with the critic. He must decide upon a point 
of view in order to be able to criticize, for criticism cannot occur 
in a vacuum. I am not suggesting that points of view are them- 
selves uncriticizable; on the contrary, our most significant criticism 
is precisely that of points of view, and it is this, if I am not mis- 
taken, that constitutes the chief task of philosophy; for points of 
view mirror what we take to be our ultimate scheme of values. 
Moreover, it is patently false that any point of view is as good as 
any other. Those which are vicious, or merely sentimental, or 
vacuous are not as good as those which are precious, intelligent, 
and in harmony with the facts. Thus, a point of view may be timely 
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without being merely opportunistic and self-regarding. Finally, if 
we assume, what appears to be the case, that our interest in values 
is in their present being and their future creativity, then our most 
cherished points of view are those grounded in the present and in 
the ‘community of hope’. Once we make these assumptions, they 
enable us to correct our theory of criticism; and further, they allow 
us to see how the matters of the timely and the timeless fall into 
place. 

To take the timely seriously is to make room for the arbitrary 
and historical circumstances required by a sound theory of criti- 
cism, and to make for a philosophy of challenge, rather than of 
conservatism. We are then in a position to recognize more clearly 
what we mean by a democratic culture, its hopes, aspirations, and 
opportunities, and to see how this scheme of things requires a new 
criticism in which life and art can make each other more meaning- 
ful and potent. On this subject no more contemporary words can 
be uttered than those of Walt Whitman, who wrote in the last 
century. “I say that democracy can never prove itself beyond cavil, 
until it founds and luxuriantly grows its own forms of art, poems, 
schools, theology, displacing all that exists, or that has been pro- 
duced anywhere in the past, under opposite influences.’’!” Of 
course, the cultural and institutional base of modern life need not 
be democratic, but the only serious alternative to it today is the 
hierarchical scheme manifested in fascistic society, with an almost 
complete disregard for the life of subordinate people, save as they 
contribute to the welfare of their superiors. Tom Paine spoke 
wisely when he declared in his Rights of Man, ‘‘Governments arise 
either out of the people, or over the people.” 

It is beyond the scope of this lecture to assess in detail the dif- 
fering worths of democracy and hierarchy. I shall assert only what 
I believe to be the basic conclusion, which is in essence that the 
democratic way of life respects the moral claims of a people, and 
that it is a philosophy of promise and realization, as opposed to 
that philosophy that proposes the eternal subordination of the 
masses to the elite. It is a philosophy in which the old must be re- 
appraised in terms of the living, and in terms of the possibility of 


17 Democratic Vistas, Everyman’s ed., 1914, p. 302. 
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developing new institutions appropriate to this way of life. It is a 
philosophy that must reconstruct social life in order to give reality 
to the cardinal principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Liter- 
ature and art will in this reconstruction become germane to our 
ways of living. The literary critic has been prone to make his as- 
sessments sheerly on the basis of the literary tradition. As one of 
them today asks with Shelley, “‘. . . what would the world of civili- 
zation be, were it not for the tradition of the great poets; without 
them our lives would be infinitely poorer.’’* The danger of follow- 
ing the tradition in criticism is that the tradition is itself strongly 
aristocratic. It tends, indeed, to establish its own esoteric hier- 
archy. Barrett Wendell, for example, almost sneers at Walt Whit- 
man, whom he describes as coming to maturity in the “scent of 
the East River’. And in disparagement of Whitman’s democracy, 
he pronounces this ukase: ‘““The dogma of equality clearly in- 
volves . . . a complete confusion of values.’’*® However much Whit- 
man’s poetry falls below the standards he sets for himself, yet it is 
precisely these standards themselves that constitute the basis for 
a truly devastating criticism of the critics. Whitman observes: 


Our fundamental want to-day in the United States ... is of a class... of na- 
tive authors, literatures, far different, far higher in grade, than any yet known, 
sacerdotal, modern, fit to cope with our occasions, lands, permeating the whole 
mass of American mentality, taste, belief, breathing into it a new breath of life, 
giving it decision, affecting politics far more than the popular superficial suffrage, 
with results inside and underneath the elections of Presidents or Congresses— 
radiating, begetting appropriate teachers, schools, manners, and as its grandest 
result, accomplishing (what neither the schools and the churches and the clergy 
have hitherto accomplished . . . ), a religious and a moral character beneath the 
political and productive and intellectual bases of the States.*° 


In his attempt to establish a genuine, native culture, is it not 
almost inevitable that Whitman should speak of Shakespeare 
as the “singer of feudalism in its sunset’, and that he should 
emphasize that “the great poets, Shakespeare included, are 
poisonous to the idea of the pride and dignity of the common 
people’’??! Harsh as his judgment is, we cannot but respect his 





8 Buck, Literary Criticism, 147. 

* A Literary History of America, 1901, p. 469. Italics mine. 
* Democratic Vistas, 303, 304. 

! Tbid., 341, 324. 
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incisive comment that “the models of our literature, as we get 
it from other lands, ultramarine, have had their birth in courts, 
and basked and grown in castle sunshine; all smells of princes’ 
favours’’.* Little wonder is it that the critics who are brought up 
in the literary tradition should prefer T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘historical 
sense’, which “compels a man to write not merely with his own 
generation in his bones, but with a feeling that the whole of litera- 
ture of Europe from Homer and within it the whole of the literature 
of his own country has a simultaneous existence and composes a 
simultaneous order’’.** But we may pertinently ask whether even 
Mr. Eliot’s “intellectual love of God’’, in its timelessness, can pro- 
duce the synthesis he desires. 

Despite what are called the grossnesses and crudities of Whit- 
man’s poetry, resultant upon his preoccupation with what is called 
vulgar and common, we recognize his merit of attempting to 
establish a genuine culture; for a crude, genuine culture can more 
easily raise its grade than one with a pseudo-moral foundation. 
Obviously man wants to realize the greatest goods attainable in 
his culture, but had he not better begin with those principles that 
are capable of leading him to these goals, rather than with the 
niceties of a literary tradition that are for the elite, and that do not 
permeate the warp and woof of that culture? As Edward Sapir has 
suggested, we may better cherish a culture, even if it is rough, 
which is internally harmonious and in which there is true partici- 
pation, than one odious to the driving principles of attainment and 
true satisfaction. ‘“‘The genuine culture’’, he declares, ‘‘ is not of 
necessity either high or low; it is merely inherently harmonious, 
balanced, self-satisfactory. It is the expression, of a richly varied 
and yet somehow unified and consistent attitude toward life, an 
attitude which sees the significance of any one element of civiliza- 
tion in its relation to all others. It is, ideally speaking, a culture in 
which nothing is spiritually meaningless, in which no important 
part of the general functioning brings with it a sense of frustration, 
of misdirected or unsympathetic effort.”"* A lower culture which 

2 Thid., 324. 
%3 The Sacred Wood, 49. 


* “Culture, Genuine and Spurious”, American Journal of Sociology, vol. 29, no. 
4, Jan. 1924, p. 410 
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has the merit of giving a life to a community may indeed be prefer- 
able to one in which frustration and monotony are the conditions 
for the refinements of life for the few. Sapir believes that “the 
American Indian who solves the economic problem with salmon- 
spear and rabbit-snare operates on a relatively low level of civiliza- 
tion, but he represents an incomparably higher solution than our 
telephone girl of the questions that culture has to ask of eco- 
nomics’. The way in which a society is organized to achieve a 
genuine and worthy culture must in the final analysis orient itself 
to the specific historical situation. Mrs. De Laguna has sharply 
reminded us of the fact that worthy cultures may have various 
historical expressions. While insisting upon an ultimate, moral or 
humanitarian foundation of culture, Mrs. De Laguna recognizes 
that its principles are abstract and formal. ‘Of themselves’, she 
writes, ‘‘they can provide no particular solution of any specific 
problem. They are a variable which may be satisfied by more than 
one constant of cultural organization. If no existing culture com- 
pletely satisfies them, they, like all universals, provide a form of 
procedure by which cultural problems may be solved and with 
reference to which specific solutions may be tested’’.” Our conten- 
tion is that the culture native to democracy is the humanitarian 
foundation we need to seek, and that this form of culture is not to 
be equated with the mechanics of political life, an equation which 
because of its inherent sterility leads only to fatal disintegration. 
The democratic ideal embraces far more than politics. 

Criticism of the democratic ideal, we have seen, may also come 
from literary quarters. The critic who insists that the ideal of 
equality involves ‘‘a complete confusion of values’’ is a dangerous 
citizen, an enemy of the common good; and we cannot afford such 
enemies in this day and age. At best, we may judge him a whimsi- 
cal aristocrat; at worst, a literary fascist. We do not want, of 
course, to sacrifice the standards of quality. Nor need we. Democ- 
racy has potentialities for attaining its own indigenous quality, be- 
longing to the community of peoples. Only when these are realized 
can we expect internal criticism and relational criticism to effect 
a more complete harmony. In the security of this sort of cultural 





* “Cultural Relativism and Science”, this Review, LI, 2, Mar. 1942, p. 16s. 
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attainment we can afford to be more generous in our judgment of 
Shakespeare as the bard of feudalism, recognizing his intrinsic 
merits; but we should be made aware that he is apart from our own 
tradition, whose merits and possibilities are of another order. 
Possibilities which become actualized do so only on that princi- 
ple that Whitehead has called ‘‘decision’’. If we are unable or un- 
willing to act decisively and with assurance of and belief in the 
worth of our own cultural ideals, our criticisms can lapse only into 
mouthings of the universal and timeless. An institutional base must 
implement our ideals, and it will naturally have all the virtues and 
the defects of institutionalism. An institution is, according to Wal- 
ton Hamilton, ‘‘an imperfect agent of order and of purpose in a 
developing culture. . . . It is in socia) organization an instrument, 
a challenge, and a hazard; in its wake come order and disorder, 
fulfilment, aimlessness, and frustration’’.** Our objective can well 
be the establishment of institutions, flexible enough to achieve the 
purposes of a democratic order, through which there may emerge 
a mode of life that includes its art and literature as integral parts 
of its own creative activity. The drive necessary to keep these in- 
stitutions alive must be the moral force which in accordance with 
the ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity makes institutional 
change possible. Since freedom is always relative to the ways in 
which society is organized, the freedom to be sought is that which 
releases fresh talents on the basis of equality of opportunities, a 
fair share of the material goods of the world, and in a community 
agreed on fundamentals by which genuine communication and 
mutual challenge shall hold among men. Standards there will be, 
but standards that derive from the needs of present cuJture, rather 
than those of the whole Western tradition from Homer to T. S. 
Eliot. When art is criticized sheerly in terms of principles of inter- 
nal criticism, it becomes a specialty, foreign to the culture which 
nourishes it, and unable to reflect back upon and enrich that cul- 
ture. Internal criticism, moreover, supports that view which tends 
to reduce cultural institutions to the gross mechanics of political 
life. Consequently ways of voting and political bodies become sa- 





26 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, ‘‘Institutions’’, vol. 8, p. 89. 
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cred cows, thus blocking re-orientation to inevitably changing con- 
ditions of social life. 

The conclusion required by our analysis is that criticism per- 
forms its highest and noblest office when: first, it proceeds from a 
socially acceptable order; and, second, when it moves from this 
order to the inherent structure of art and literature; and, finally, 
when it reflects back upon and fructifies the order out of which it 
developed. Such criticism requires not merely a high degree of 
sensitivity to art, but also the profounder recognition of the rela- 
tionship of art to practical activity. The more closely internal and 
relational criticism are brought together, the richer becomes the 
social life of man, and the more meaningful becomes his experience 
in organizing his ideas both in terms of what is germane and what 
is foreign to his way of life.”” 


Time does not permit detailed discussion of answers to objec- 
tions to the theory of criticism we have proposed. But a few sug- 
gestions towards the answers may be formulated. No doubt the 
chief objections will center around the point that this theory robs 
art of its alleged autonomy and independence. It makes art relative 
merely to the passing values of a temporary culture, and thus re- 
jects its alleged timeless and universal character. I turn to a few 
of the multitudinous forms of these objections. 

First, what is to be done with purely formal art? What about 
arabesques, geometrical forms, and the pleasure man takes in ap- 
preciating the pure symmetry of shapes? It may be replied to these 
questions that formal art—as well as sheer sensuous beauty—is 





27 Professor M. J. Herskovits in discussing ‘“The Processes of Cultural Change”’ 
in R. Linton, ed., The Science of Man in the World Crisis, 1945, makes this inter- 
esting observation: ‘‘Storytellers and artists, in any culture, are those in whom 
the creative imagination is strong, and they might therefore be expected to be 
the instruments of far-reaching innovations. When we study that which their 
genius has created over countless generations, what impresses us, however, is 
not evidences of innovation, but rather the unity of the total achievement. The 
maker of a myth may be highly resourceful in creating supernatural beings and 
the events that befall them, yet the counterpart of setting and motivation will 
be found in the culture of which these are a part, while the situations are resolved 
in accord with solutions that derive from the everyday life of the society where 
they are told, and the values they reflect are the values of the people who tell and 
hear them.” 
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an incomplete expression. Regardless of whether man lives in 
primitive, oriental, or western culture, he no doubt finds genuine 
pleasure in what is revealed to him by his senses. Yet, whatever 
man perceives has at least the rudiments of meaning, though the 
abstractness of the meaning, its failure to become definitive, per- 
mits him wider latitude to interpret it in differing ways. It may 
even be doubted whether there is any such thing as “‘pure pleasure”’ 
but it is perhaps as good a term as any to denote abstract or ab- 
stracted beauty, from which all that is specific and enriching in 
the way of meaning has been stripped away.”® 

A second, serious objection comes from those who return to the 
classic tradition, especially to Aristotle, for a theory in which art 
can be analyzed in terms of basic forms which are supposed to 
inhere in it. Their chief insistence is upon the integrity of the work, 
in consequence of which they refuse to make a separation between 
content and style. As one member of the Chicago school has ex- 
pressed it: ‘‘What is chiefly objectionable about the content-style 
dichotomy is that it is inevitably topical... it...can never 
yield a definition of this or that kind of poetry or other literature.”’ 
He then adds, “‘It will permit . . . a description of poetry through 
its accidents; but it will never permit the kind of discourse which 
is consequential to a definition.’’*® This school of criticism has no 
doubt made an important contribution, especially in making use 
of techniques accumulated in the course of Western culture. How- 
ever sensitive its members are to different forms of art—primarily 





28 E. G. Burrows in a suggestive monograph r_-veals that the cultural setting of 
music may not be as independent of the intrins. . character of the music as we are 
apt to believe. He writes, ‘‘Characteristic of all of the singing of [Uvea and Futuna] 
is its social character. Solo singing is confined to leading off a chorus, or to respon- 
sive or interspersed passages. This may explain the scarcity of songs expressing 
more intimate emotions—for example, the absence of lullabies. Where an emotion 
may he either individual or collective, it is the collective aspect that finds expres- 
sion in song. For example, love songs exist, but they are never sung as serenades 
expressing indivicrial sentiment; and the commonest musical expression of love 
between the sexes is in choruses accompanying erotic dances. ... In sum, the 
collected songs indicate that singing . . . may express and stimulate any emotion 
that is shared by a group.” Songs of Uvea and Futuna, The Museum, Honolulu, 
1945, pp. 78, 79. The social character of music is not always apparent, and may 
be in many instances attenuated, but a search for it may yet prove to yield some 
surprising results. 

*® Elder Olson, ‘‘Recent Literary Criticism”, Modern Philology, vol. 40, no. 3, 
Feb. 1943, p. 279. Italics mine. 
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to poetry and other literature—it is noteworthy, nevertheless, that 
they concentrate attention upon “definitions’’ and “kinds of 
poetry’’, rather than upon the uniqueness of the individual poem. 
Surely this form of analysis requires the critic to abstract from the 
unity that is the poem in order to achieve a definition—a form!— 
of the poem. When the critic’s interest is in the definition, in the 
essential attributes, of a poem, he disregards its other attributes 
as mere ‘‘accidents’’. Yet it certainly is not indisputable that the 
principles assumed at the outset of this kind of analysis are the 
only principles, or even the best, for the analysis of art. 

Professor McKeon recognizes the necessity for asserting princi- 
ples of criticism, for principles determine subject matter, and sub- 
ject matter is conditioned by the principles. He tells us that his 
own preference is “‘to examine art, not that which is not art’’.*° 
Agreed, but then we must also agree on what we take to be the 
essence of art. To limit art to its narrow context and criticize it 
internally is to commit oneself to the end of ascertaining not kinds 
of art, but rather the individuality of each specific work. If, how- 
ever, we are looking for kinds, why limit ourselves to the tragic, 
comic, sublime, and other like categories? These may be useful to 
the historian. But to interpret living art we require functional con- 
cepts; and especially such concepts as allow for evolution and 
emergence. In the social context of our own day we are able to 
judge works, not merely in terms of standards that have had his- 
torical validity for their own times, but also in terms of new stand- 
ards appropriate to the new objectives of artists who have new 
things to say, things which do not fit under the old rubrics. To be 
sure, criticism would then lose its older moorings and would be 
compelled to face the stormy waters of the present. Its hazards 
would be infinitely increased, but its opportunities for being rele- 
vant would be proportionately increased. 

The last objection I wish to mention asserts that the theory of 
criticism we have proposed subordinates art to morality, and it 
further identifies morality with propaganda, with which art should 
have no traffic. When moral dogmas so far override the expression 





© See his ‘‘Philosophic Bases of Art and Criticism”, Modern Philology, vol. 41, 
no. 2, Nov. 1943, pp. 65-87, and no. 3, Feb. 1944, pp. 129-171. 
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as to make the artist insensitive to the inherent quality of the 
work of art, then he unquestionably deserves censure. When, how- 
ever, a work achieves its inherent quality, the charge of moralizing, 
dogmatizing, and of being didactic falls to ground. Certainly it is 
not subject matter which makes the thing ‘‘bad’’; on the contrary, 
the great art of our history has been precisely that which has 
raised for man his profoundest moral problems. As Stephen 
Spender remarks, “‘ ... the greatest art is moral even when the 
artist has no political axe to grind’. Moreover, the artist ‘cannot 
spin indefinitely from himself unless he learns how to establish 
contact with his audience by the use of symbols which represent 
reality to his contemporaries’’.*! We may reiterate that art—es- 
pecially great art—is to be measured in terms of its repercussions 
on subsequent experience, and that the forms of art gain meaning 
in proportion as they direct and give decision to such experience. 
We may well remind ourselves that the chief purpose of art is to 
interpret, and that the urgency of interpretation increases to the 
extent to which the expression is rich with broad, deep, and poign- 
ant meaning for our own lives. Eventually, art must refer not 
merely to the cultivation of sensitivity, but to action as well. In 
Whitehead’s words, ‘‘Sensitiveness without impulse spells deca- 
dence, and impulse without sensitiveness spells brutality.’’® If the 
richness of a culture appropriate to our age must suffer by being 
cut loose from the old, high tradition, at least it can produce art 
capable of emerging from our own fields, towns, and factories. Nor 
should we forget that the cultures of the traditions themselves 
gained their vitality from the life which the people led in their own 
times. 


In conclusion, we may note that the most difficult problem a 
theory of criticism faces today is one of reconciling the methods 
by which we ascertain the reliability of matters of fact, the validity 
of formal propositions, and the soundness of values. Scientists and 
mathematicians have virtually mastered techniques for dealing 
with facts and formal implications. As for values, however, we do 





%\ The Destructive Element, London, 1938 ed., pp. 19, 23. 
2 Science and the Modern World, 1939, p. 287. 
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not possess techniques that have the same degree of rigor as those 
of science and mathematics. We contend that the reason for this 
traces back to the need for taking into account the cultural and 
historical circumstances that make one set of values more accept- 
able than another. If we lived in feudal times, no doubt we should 
have to sacrifice democratic ideals to those of status, because of 
the sheer need of effecting the limited kind of order attainable in 
the social complex of that era. Feudal man needed security, and 
he could find it only in the manor house. His poetry, too, was that 
of the manor house. Today we have, perhaps not better vision, but 
rather a more fortunate heritage of circumstances, which makes a 
democratic order more feasible. Our artistic horizon stretches out 
into uncultivated terrain, open to exploration. New ‘“‘democratic 
vistas’, lighted by the dawn of day, challenge men to exercise all 
the imaginative genius that they can collectively bring to bear 
upon their forward venture. Their urge to create, the powerful af- 
firmations they are prepared in good conscience to assert, their 
ability to build new institutions in which the people actively par- 
ticipate as a community, and their capacity to cultivate appropri- 
ate artistic forms—these are the stuff out of which a high-grade, 
democratic culture can be shaped. What is to be actualized is not 
a cult, but a culture, in which art finds its native habitat. Art is 
not an escape from reality, even though artists often are escapists. 
Art which is virile and native to a people aspires to direct, and give 
form to, a genuine, satisfactory culture; and this art will not con- 
fuse the busy roads of sophistication with the more hazardous and 
far more real adventures by which men seek to provide themselves 
with a sense for the ends in life. 
BERTRAM MORRIS 


Northwestern University 
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PEIRCE’S EARLY AND LATER 
THEORY OF COGNITION 
AND MEANING: 

SOME CRITICAL COMMENTS 


T IS evident to any serious student of the writings of the 

“‘father’’ of pragmatism that the series of acute papers appear- 
ing in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy of the year 1868 con- 
tain, among other things, winds of doctrine, which, at least, blow 
in the direction of seminal ideas articulated in the Popular Science 
Monthly papers as well as in subsequent writings. A recognition of 
this is obviously the reason the editors of Peirce’s Collected Papers 
were lead to include the Journal of Speculative Philosophy series in 
the volume entitled Pragmatism and Pragmaticism. It is also not 
improbable that a misconstruction of this connection is among the 
reasons Doctor Justus Buchler succeeds in convincing himself that 
his short-sighted and somewhat perverse interpretation of pragma- 
tism is the proper one. 

The project undertaken in the present paper is a limited phase of 
the larger one of investigating systematically the relations between 
Peirce’s earlier and later thought. Its purpose is to critically con- 
sider certain fundamental aspects oi the theory of ‘‘cognition’”’ or 
meaning outlined in the 1868 papers in the light of views Peirce 
expresses on the same topics in the Popular Science Monthly, and 
other avowedly pragmatic essays. Whether or not this will cast any 
light on the question of what pragmatism really is, it should con- 
tribute something to the fuller understanding of the intellectual 
development of a creative thinker of the first order. 

As no reader could have failed to observe, the Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy papers are marked by a vigorous revolt against a 
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dominant philosophic mood. They are written in a “spirit of op- 
position to Cartesianism”’, an opposition which loses little, if any, 
of its original intensity as Peirce grows and mellows intellectually. 

Peirce’s theory of cognition proper is presented as an alternative 
to the Cartesian view, and its first principles are formulated with 
specific reference to four presuppositions he finds fundamental to 
Cartesianism: (a) that we have the power of intuition, (b) that we 
have the power of introspection, (c) that we have the power to 
think without signs, (d) that we have the capacity to conceive the 
incognizable.! The focal principles,of Peirce’s theory are three in 
number: (a) that mental action is describable in terms of the for- 
mulae for valid inference, (b) that mental action is intrinsically 
symbolic in character, (c) that the reality of mental action is a 
social reality, i.e., it is the reality that attaches to “‘a sign develop- 
ing according to the laws of inference”’ in an ideal community of 
cognitions. 

Its first principle is a specific alternative to intuitionism, of which 
introspectionism is a special case. In developing this phase of the 
theory it will be helpful consequently to take brief note of Peirce’s 
criterion of intuitionism. 


Throughout this paper, the term intuition will be taken as signifying a cognition 
not determined by a previous cognition of the same object, and therefore so deter- 
mined by something out of the consciousness . . . Intuition here will be nearly the 
same as ‘‘premiss not itself a conclusion”, the only difference being that premisses 
and conclusions are judgments, whereas an intuition may, as far as its definition 
states, be any kind of cognition whatever. But just as a conclusion (good or bad) is 
determined in the mind of the reasoner by its premisses, so cognitions not judg- 
ments may be determined by previous cognitions, and a cognition not so deter- 
mined, and therefore determined directly by the transcendental object, is to be 
termed an intuition.” 


Two questions raised by Peirce at the outset of his criticism of 
intuition provide a clue to his analysis. One of these bears on the 





1 Collected Papers, V, 158. 

2 Ibid., 135, 136. In Peirce’s usage the terms ‘“‘cognition” and ‘‘thought”’ are 
synonymous. As Dr. Buchler correctly points out, the terms are used both par- 
ticipially and substantivally. On some occasions Peirce means by “thought” or 
“cognition” an act of cognizing or thinking. On the others the word refers to an 
instance or case of “‘cognizing” or ‘‘thinking’’ (cf. Charles Peirce’s Empiricism, 
3). It should also be pointed out that ‘“‘cognizing”’, etc., means ‘“‘knowing”’, and that 
a “cognition” refers to a case or instance of knowledge, i.e., to a knowledge experi- 
ence. 
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nature of the cognitive experience, the other on the manner of 
distinguishing different types of experience. One is, is there any 
cognitive experience or form of knowing which conforms to the 
definition of intuition? The other asks whether we can or not by 
direct inspection determine the character of an experience. In 
Peirce’s language, the question is ‘‘whether by simple contempla- 
tion of a cognition, independently of our previous knowledge and 
without reasoning from signs, we are enabled rightly to judge 
whether that cognition has been determined by a previous cogni- 
tion or whether it refers immediately to its object’’.’ 

A large part of Peirce’s criticism of intuition is devoted to show- 
ing that there is no such “‘faculty’”’ or ‘“‘power’’. ‘‘There is no evi- 
dence that we have this faculty,’’ says Peirce, ‘except that we 
seem to feel that we have it.’ 

It is not to our purpose here to follow out the arguments by 
which Peirce invalidates the assumption of such a capacity and 
supports his positive thesis. Our interest lies rather in the construc- 
tive conclusion which emerges from the critique. The upshot of the 
critique is this: inasmuch as the character of an experience (limit 
the term “‘experience”’ to “‘cognition”’ if it will help matters) is not 
a part of the immediate content of the experience, and since we 
have no faculty of intuitively knowing our experiences, or our- 
selves, it follows that such knowledge depends upon “‘inference’’ 
from external facts’’.5 

If we view the matter in the light of the context of Peirce’s 
criticism, it appears that the root of his quarrel with this doctrine 
is over the defining character of the knowledge experience. Spe- 
cifically, he denies that an experience which is wholly immediate is 
cognitive. His positive thesis is that every cognition is “‘deter- 
mined”’ by previous cognitions. It is the belief that intuitionism 
repudiates this condition that appears to motivate Peirce’s criti- 
cism. To suppose, he says, ‘‘that a cognition is determined solely 
by something absolutely external, is to suppose its determinations 
incapable of explanation’’.® 











3 Ibid., 135. 
* Ibid., 136. 
5 Ibid., 150. 
6 Tbid., 153. 
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Since the main consequence that Peirce draws from the principle 
that “every cognition is determined logically by previous cogni- 
tions’ is that the knowledge experience exhibits the inferential 
pattern, the critique of intuitionism may consequently be inter- 
preted as an attempt to validate the extension of this pattern to the 
whole domain of knowledge experience. This position does not 
necessarily reject the view that experience may have a character of 
immediacy ; it simply denies that cognitive experience is immediate 
experience, or that the cognitive character of an experience can be 
located in its immediacy character. As Professor Muirhead has 
correctly pointed out in his confused yet acute article on Peirce, 
the latter, in the present essays, thinks of ‘‘knowledge as consisting 
essentially of inference, conceived of as a continuous process in 
which it is a mere blunder of principle to ask for any first or last’’.’ 

This rejection of the immediacy of knowledge, bulwark of Car- 
tesianism and the brood it has hatched, while it represents a nota- 
ble advance in the theory of cognition, must give way in importance 
to the second principle stated above. The latter, that thought or 
cognition is a sign or symbolic phenomenon, is one of the fructify- 
ing factors in Peirce’s intellectual development, as well as one of 
the truly revolutionary turning points in the history of recent 
thought! 

Says Peirce, “If we seek the light of external facts’’, in the in- 
vestigation of mental phenomena, “the only cases of thought which 
we find are of thought in signs. Plainly, no other thought can be 
evidenced by external facts. But we have seen that only by ex- 
ternal facts can thought be known at all. The only thought, then, 
which can possibly be cognized 1s thought in signs . . . All thought, 
therefore, must necessarily be in signs.’’"® Thus whenever we think, 
we have present to consciousness some feeling, image, conception, 
or other representation, which serves as sign. 

A sign has three distinguishable characteristics, material quality, 
pure demonstrative application, and representative function. The 
“material quality” of a sign is that set of characteristics or proper- 

’ This Review, XXXVII, 463. 

5 Collected Papers, V, 151. A sign, Peirce points out elsewhere, may be a word, 


or some other non-psychic occurrence. There are, accordingly, two categories of 
signs, the psychic and the non-psychic. 
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ties a sign has in its own right. “Since a sign is not identical with 
the thing signified, but differs from the latter in some respects, it 
must plainly have some characters which belong to it in itself, and 
have nothing to do with its representative function.’’® As examples 
of such characters, Peirce says, ‘‘... take in the word ‘man,’ its 
consisting of three letters—in a picture, its being flat and with- 
out relief’’.1° As in the case of the material quality of the sign its 
pure demonstrative application is a character which belongs to it 
independently of its representative function. Peirce is not as pre- 
cise in discussing this characteristic of the sign as one might wish. ~ 
But what he appears to mean by the expression is the real connec- 
tton (not symbolic) between a sign and its object or referent or be- 
tween a sign and another sign of the same object. ‘“‘In the second 
place, a sign must be capable of being connected (not in reason but 
really) with another sign of the same object, or with the object 
itself... This real, physical connection of a sign with its object, 
either immediately or by its connection with another sign, I call 
the pure demonstrative application of the sign.’’"! The representative 
function of the sign is quite different from either of these proper- 
ties. In Peirce’s language, ‘‘ . . . it is something which the sign is, 
not in itself or in real relation to its object, but which it is to a 
thought, while both of the characters just defined belong to the sign 
independently of its addressing any thought.’’” The representative 
function of a sign is its sign—character or symbol—character. It 
has this character only in relationship to “ . . . some thought which 
interprets it... ’’. Being a sign to some thought which interprets 
it is thus a sine qua non condition of being a sign. Of course, as 
Peirce points out, that which is a sign to some interpretative 
thought is to that thought a “‘sign for some object to which in that 





9 ITbid., 171. 10 Toid., 171. ™ Ibid., 171. 

2 Tbid.,171. Peirce’s position would be easier to clarify if he had made explicit in his 
exposition, as he does in his later writings, the implicit fourth factor or sign-cor- 
relate, the interpretative mind. In reality the sign is a sign to an interpretative 
mind that interprets it. The thought as such is the “‘interpretant’’. In the present 
essays the sign theory of thought or cognition is in a somewhat rudimentary stage 
of development. 

3 Tbid., 169. 
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thought it is equivalent .. . ’’.“ And, further, “.. . it is a sign in 
some respect or quality, which brings it in connection with its ob- 
mt... °F 

Two things should be evident from the consequence that every 
thought or cognition has representative function, or is a sign in the 
strict sense. One is that a given thought, A, must be interpreted by 
a subsequent thought, B, which in turn must be interpreted by a 
subsequent thought, C. The other is that thought B, which in- 
terprets thought A, must be a sign to thought C which interprets it. 
Thus, to say that a thought is a sign entails that every thought is 
interpreted by a subsequent thought which is a sign. Every thought 
must ‘‘address’”’ itself to another, ‘‘determine’’ another. There con- 
sequently can be no interpretant of a sign of the thought species 
which is not a sign, 1.e., there can be no last or terminal interpre- 
tant in a thought series. ‘‘From the proposition that every thought 
is a sign, it follows that every thought must address itself to some 
other (be interpreted by and in another), must determine some 
other, since that is the essence of a sign.’’* ‘‘To say, Therefore . . 
that all thought is in signs .. . is but another way of saying that 
every thought must be interpreted in another . . . ’’” “‘There is no 
exception, therefore, to the law that every thought-sign is trans- 
lated or interpreted in a subsequent one, unless it be that all 
thought comes to an abrupt and final end in death.’’® 

It should be clear from the above analysis that B, the thought 
which interprets thought-sign A, is a sign as well as an interpre- 
tant. It is the interpretant of A, and is in turn interpreted by C, or 
has C as its interpretant. It plays two roles in the sign or cognition 
process. 

Does this hold of every thought or thought-sign? Is it the case 
that every thought-sign (sign of the thought species) is an inter- 
pretant as well asa sign which is interpreted? If every thought-sign 
has these two characteristics, or plays this dual role, it follows that 
every thought must be preceded by a thought which it interprets, 





4 Tbid., 169. ™“ Ibid., 169.  Ibid., 151. 
"1 Tbid., 151. 38 Ibid., 170. 
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of which it is the interpretant, and that every thought which in- 
terprets a prior thought (sign) must in turn be interpreted by a 
subsequent thought. If this is the case, then subsequent to any 
thought there must be a thought which interprets it—to which it 
is a sign—and prior to any thought (interpretant) there must be a 
thought (sign) which is interpreted by that thought, 7.e., which is 
a sign to that interpretant thought. Under such circumstances 
there could be no thought which is simply a sign to some interpre- 
tative thought. Nor could there be any saan which is simply an 
interpretant of a prior thought. 

As regards the question asked above, Peirce does not say in so 
many words that every thought must be an interpretant of another, 
z.e., that every thought-sign must be an interpretant of another 
thought-sign or a sign of the thought species. But this is implicit in 
a thesis that he lays down. This thesis, which we have encountered 
before, is that ‘‘every thought or cognition is determined by a 
previous cognition’’.!* Moreover, everything about the use of the 
words ‘‘determined’”’, ‘“‘determines’’, ‘‘determinative’’, leads one to 
believe that they point to the same fundamental transactions as 
does ‘‘interpretation”’, ‘‘interprets’’. Being a ‘‘determination of” a 
prior cognition or thought is thus apparently the same thing as 
being an “interpretation of” a prior cognition or thought. To say 
that a given thought is determined by a prior thought is apparently 
the same thing as saying that the latter is the “‘interpretant”’ of the 
former. The difference in terminology seems to have no material 
consequence. 

If this interpretation is correct, then every thought is both an 
“interpretant” or “determination of’’ a prior thought and a sign 
which is interpreted by a subsequent thought. The evidence con- 
firms this view, and makes any other difficult to hold. 

Before considering critically the questions the above view in- 
evitably raises, there is a connected matter that should be gone 
into. It has to do with the meaning of the term thought or cogni- 
tion. On Peirce’s view thoughts or cognitions are elements in the 
sign process. They function both as signs and as interpretants of 





19 Thid., 152, 153, 170. 
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signs, which are most certainly functionally different components 
of the sign process. Since this is the case we are led to ask, pre- 
cisely what is a thought or cognition? What are these components 
which play two distinct roles? Are thoughts, thoughts in virtue of 
their sign roles, or are they thoughts independently of these roles? 

In seeking answers to these questions let us begin by taking note 
of some passages in which Peirce is as clear as he ever is in these 
essays when faced with such issues. He says, ‘‘Whenever we think 
we have present to the consciousness some feeling, image, concep- 
tion, or other representation, which seems as a sign.’”° “‘A feeling 
...asa feeling ...’’, he says, “is merely the material quality of a 
mental sign.’”?' ‘‘Hence, every thought, in so far as it is a feeling of 
a peculiar sort, is simply an ultimate inexplicable fact.”” ‘Every 
thought, however artificial and complex, is, so far as it is immedi- 


ately present, a mere sensation without parts... ’’.* “Thus, the 
sensation, so far as it represents something, is determined, accord- 
ing to a logical law, by previous cognitions . . . But so far as the 


sensation is a mere feeling of a particular sort, it is determined by 
an inexplicable, occult power; and so far it is not a representation 
... But there is no feeling which is not also a representation, a 
predicate of something determined logically by the feelings which 
precede it... In short, whenever a man feels, he is thinking of 
something.’’*4 

There is much in these representative passages that may strike 
the reader as obscure, if not downright unintelligible. Yet they 
provide the available clues to Peirce’s thought with reference to 
the questions raised above. Thoughts are mental events, acts of 
the mind, perhaps, mental states. They are sensations, feelings, 
and so on. But apparently these mental or psychic events are not 
intrinsically thoughts or cognitions. Their thought-character is not 
a character that such events have independently of their participa- 
tion in the complex relational process of semiosis. On the contrary, 
such mental events are thoughts only in relation to other mental 
events, and only because both perform symbolic functions. ‘‘Fi- 





% Tbid., 169. * Ibid., 175. ™ Ibid., 173. 
3 Ibid., 172. ™ Ibid., 175. 
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nally, no present thought (which isa mere feeling) has any meaning, 
any intellectual value, for this lies not in what is actually thought, 
but in what this thought may be connected with in representation 
by subsequent thoughts... At no instant in my state of mind is 
there cognition or representation, but in the relation of my states 
of mind at different instants there is.’’* 

In the passages quoted the critical reader has noticed some ver- 
bal discrepancies. He has noted that Peirce says frequently that 
sensations and feelings are the mental events which serve as 
thought-signs. In one he has observed that our philosopher, when 
speaking of the sensation independently of its representative func- 
tion, states that the sensation as such is a mere feeling of a certain 
sort, and further that the sensation as a mere feeling is ‘‘only the 
material quality of a representation’’. In several passages we have 
seen that Peirce states that a feeling as a feeling is ‘‘merely the ma- 
terial quality of a mental sign’’. , 

What is one to make of this? The writer can provide no con- 
clusive answer, since the text provides none. However, some con- 
jectures may be hazarded. It is quite likely that Peirce uses the 
term “‘feeling’”’ in at least two senses. Sometimes it means a psychic 
occurrence, experience, mental event which is to be distinguished 
from other mental events, e.g., sensations. When so used ‘‘feeling” 
means a feeling as contrasted with a sensation, and so on. When 
used in this manner a feeling is a mental or psychic occurrence 
which may, and frequently does, if Peirce is correct, function as a 
sign. This is borne out in the following passages: Whenever ‘‘we 
think, we have present to the conscience some feeling, image, con- 
ception, or other representation, which serves as a sign’’.* ‘‘But 
there is no feeling which is not also a representation... ’’?? But 
the term is also, and most frequently, used as synonymous with 
material quality of mental signs, be these sensations or what not. 
This usage is difficult to understand, but one thing is obvious. If 
feeling is synonymous with material quality, it is a term more 





% Ibid., 173. 
% Tbid., 169. 
27 Tbid., 175. 
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primitive than the terms designating different mental events such 
as cognition, sensation, and so on. It would have to stand for some- 
thing common to the class of thought-signs. The facts suggest two 
interpretations of the term when used as synonymous with ma- 
terial quality. One of these may be elucidated by aid of an example, 
say, our alleged “‘sensation’’ of a simple quale such as redness. 
This experience obviously has two phases, or correlates. On the 
one hand there is the “‘quale’’, the ‘‘sensum”’, the object-factor, the 
redness. On the other there is the subjective factor, as Whitehead 
would say, the ‘“‘subjective form’’, the feeling of redness, or an 
awareness or consciousness of redness suffused with affective tone. 

In some passages Peirce seems to be using feeling in this sense. 
On this interpretation ‘‘feeling’’ would be the subjective phase of 
different mental events. 

A second interpretation is that feeling is a sort of primordial 
mental event, process, or stuff, of which the contents having “‘rep- 
resentative function’’ are constituted. This interpretation would 
certainly fit in with the view that ‘‘feeling as feeling is the material 
quality’’ of the various mental signs, that it is that which is com- 
mon to all of them. It would also make intelligible the several 
statements to the effect that thoughts independently of representa- 
tive function are mere feelings of a particular sort. 

The majority of textual evidence militates against the first of 
the interpretations, namely, that a feeling is but one psychic oc- 
currence or mental event amongst a number. But which is the 
proper one the writer can only conjecture. Before leaving the topic, 
however, there is one thing that needs to be stated emphatically. 
Peirce’s theory of cognition or theory of thought-signs requires as 
a condition of its intelligibility that there be some mental or psy- 
chic entity, process, event that has thought-character, that func- 
tions as a sign and as an interpretant of a sign. The theory makes 
sense on no other assumption. A mental sign cannot be intelligibly 
indentified with its sign function, 7.e., with its representative func- 
tion. 

Peirce’s theory of cognition incorporates a number of significant 
insights. In particular his symbolic interpretation of cognition 
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represents an important advance in the understanding of that 
process. In conceiving ‘‘thought”’ as “‘a living inferential metaboly 
of symbols’’, as he expressed it later, he grasped its essential char- 
acter, and laid one of the corner stones of the pragmatic theory. 
Moreover, he is eminently correct in repudiating the immediacy 
theory of cognition and in insisting that cognition is irreducibly 
mediate. But it is equally obvious that the theory, in addition to 
being confused and vague on many points of detail, involves diff- 
culties of a fundamental character, which can be overcome only 
by modifying the presupposition which is their source, namely, the 
alleged “‘law’’ of mental action, that every thought sign is deter- 
mined by a prior one and determines a subsequent one. 

In what follows we will consider some of the more basic of these 
difficulties in the light of the doctrine developed in later essays of a 
representative character. The doctrine of the later papers not 
merely clears up much of the confusion and vagueness of the early 
theory. It rectifies its basic defects as well as conserves and de- 
velops its sound insights. In support of this opinion we will first 
consider and comment on some passages from A Survey of Prag- 
maticism, which essay contains the most acute, comprehensive and 
consistent discussion of the “‘interpretant”’ of the sign found in the 
pragmatic writings. 

Now the problem of what the ‘meaning’ of an intellectual concept is can only 
be solved by the study of the interpretants, or proper significate effects of signs, 
These we find to be of three general classes with some important subdivisions. The 
first proper significate effect of a sign is a feeling prodyced by it. . . . This ‘emo- 
tional interpretant’, as I call it, may amount to much more than that feeling of 
recognition; and in some cases, it is the only proper significate effect that the sign 
produces. . . . If the sign produces any further proper significate effect it will do 
so through the mediation of the emotional interpretant, and such further effect will 
always involve an effort. I call it the energetic interpretant. The effort may be 
a muscular one, as it is in the case of the command to ground arms; but it is much 
more usually an exertion upon the inner world, a mental effort. It can never be 
the meaning of an intellectual concept, since it is a single act, (while) such a con- 
cept is of a general nature. But what further kind of effect can there be? 

In advance of ascertaining the nature of this effect, it will be convenient to 
adopt a designation for it, and I will call it the logical interpretant, without as yet 
determining whether this term shall extend to anything beside the meaning of a 


general concept, though certainly closely related to that, or not. Shall we say that 
this effect may be a thought, that is to say, a mental sign? No doubt, it may be so; 
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only, if this sign be of an intellectual kind—as it would have to be—it must itself 
have a logical interpretant, so that it cannot be the Ultimate logical interpretant of 
the concept. It can be proved that the only mental effect that can be so produced 
and that is not a sign but is of a general application is a habit-change; meaning by 
habit-change a modification of a person’s tendencies toward action. . . .78 

The real and living logical conclusion is that habit; the verbal formulation merely 
expresses it. I do not deny that a concept, proposition, or argument may be a 
logical interpretant. I only insist that it cannot be the final logical interpretant, 
for the reason that it is itself a sign of that very kind that has itself a logical inter- 


pretant. The habit alone, . . . though it may be a sign in some other way, is not 
a sign in that way in which that sign of which it is the logical interpretant is the 
sign... . The deliberately formed, self-analyzing habit . . . is the living definition, 


the veritable and final logical interpretant.** 


It was stated above that the theory contained in these passages 
overcomes certain difficulties and shortcomings of the theory of 
the earlier papers. If so, what are these? And in what sense are they 
overcome? 

The most critical fallacy of the early theory of the interpretant 
is that all interpretants of an interpretative series are construed as 
signs in the same sense. As the reader recalls, each interpretant is 
an interpretant of a sign (thought-sign) and is itself a sign (thought 
sign) interpreted by an interpretant which is a sign (thought-sign). 
At no point in the series is there an interpretant which is not a sign 
in the same essential sense as any other interpretant is a sign, which 
means that the series is a self-inclosed series, by logical implication 
an infinite series. It consequently rules out any intelligible account 
of the relation between signs and their referents. And is difficult if 
not impossible to reconcile with the fact of the natural genesis of 
symbolic functions. 

The theory has two additional implications that further reveal 
its inadequacy. One of these is as follows: since Peirce assumes that 
the interpretant of the sign is the meaning of the sign in one basic 
and required sense of meaning, no two signs can have the same 
interpretant. This, of course, is contrary to fact, and it renders in- 
credible, in fact impossible, the obvious fact of sign or symbol sub- 
stitution. On such a theory, 1.e., if there is no interpretant not a 
sign, or not a sign in the sense that the sign of which it is the inter- 


38 Ibid., 326, 327. 
29 Tbid., 341, 342. 
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pretant (meaning) is a sign, no sign is a legitimate substitute for 
another, can be translated, in the ordinary sense, by another. 

The second implication is, unless there be some interpretant in a 
series not a sign, then any interpretant (meaning) of a sign in the 
series is a meaning which is different from itself, or there is no sign 
in that series which has a meaning. Providing any sign in the series 
has meaning there is no meaning (interpretant of a sign) in this 
series which is not a meaning different from itself, since, any such 
meaning, being a sign, has as its meaning its interpretant, which by 
definition is another meaning. Thus, the meaning (interpretant) of 
any sign in the series has as its meaning (interpretant) another 
meaning, which by definition differs from itself. This is inevitably 
involved if any interpretant in a series is also a sign interpreted, if 
the interpretant of a sign is its meaning, as Peirce says it is, and, if, 
as he states, the interpretant of sign A is different from the inter- 
pretant of sign B. 

The basic defect in the early theory is that it conceives of every 
interpretant in a series as a sign and at the same stroke maintains 
that the interpretants in a series are not identical but rather dif- 
ferent. It is precisely this difficulty that Peirce recognizes in the 
passages quoted, and that he rectifies by introducing an interpre- 
tant (the final or ultimate logical interpretant) which is not a sign 
in the sense that the sign of which it is the interpretant is a sign. He 
sees a fact he did not apprehend in the early papers and takes the 
steps necessary to solve the problem, which, on the earlier theory, is 
insoluble. And he does this in a manner that conserves all that is 
either valid or fruitful in the early theory. In the early papers 
Peirce simply failed to see that a precondition of an adequate 
theory of the sign process is that there be some interpretant in the 
sign series which is not a sign. Only on such an assumption can the 
difficulties noted above be evaded. His failure to grasp this fact is 
probably one of the reasons he stood firm on the master principle 
constituting his chief thesis. The theory of the interpretant advo- 
cated in the early papers is defective in another important respect. 
While Peirce in the early theory presupposes a distinction between 
levels of interpretation, kinds of interpretants or meanings he 
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fails to come to terms with the problem of identifying these. In 
fact, in so far as he discusses the question as to what it is that 
constitutes an interpretant of a sign, he falls back, in nearly every 
instance, on the concepts of feeling and sensation, presuming, in so 
far as one can tell, that sensations and feelings are the actual inter- 
pretants of signs. His theory accordingly is not free from the charge 
of being subjectivistic. In the paper from which we are quoting, as 
well as in many other later writings, Peirce not merely distin- 
guishes the major levels of meaning or interpretation, he presents a 
theory of the different kinds of interpretants difficult to challenge. 

Let us now consider certain other aspects of the early theory in 
the light of subsequent developments, especially as manifested in 
the Popular Science Monthly papers. To begin with, note two 
passages, one contained in an explanatory footnote, the other in 
the body of the paper ‘““How To Make Our Ideas Clear’’. ‘“‘These 
two sorts of objects, what we are immediately conscious of and 
what we are mediately conscious of, are found in all consciousness. 
Some elements (the sensations) are completely present at every 
instant’so long as they last, while others (like thought) are actions 
having beginning, middle, and end, and consist in a congruence in 
the succession of sensations which flow through the mind. They 
cannot be immediately present to us, but must cover some portion 
of past and future. Thought is a thread of melody running through- 
out the succession of sensations.’*° This passage does not of course 
employ language identical with that used in the earlier papers in 
characterizing the cognition process. But in obvious respects, at 
least, it reflects the one basic assumption of the earlier theory, (a) 
in the clear distinction drawn between psychic events as such, (b) 
in holding that thought-character is not an intrinsic property of 
psychic events but rather a function of the interrelationship of 
these. The footnote referred to employs language more akin to that 
of the earlier papers. In it cognition is said to ‘‘consist .. . in the 
living inferential metaboly of symbols... ’’.*' As these passages, 
and others that might be quoted, make clear, one basic and signifi- 


30 Thid., 254. 
Cf. Collected Papers, Vol. 5, pp. 255-257. 
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cant principle of the early theory is embodied in the later, and 
avowedly pragmatic conception of the cognition process. Further 
analysis of the later theory, however, discloses developments which 
serve to impress one with the differences rather than the similarities 
of the theories. 

A good example to begin with is one of the most obvious assump- 
tions of the Popular Science Monthly theory. It is that a cognition 
process has direction and purpose. Thought has an objective to 
achieve and is to be judged in terms of its accomplishments. It is 
instrumental to determinate ends. As the reader well knows, the 
purpose of thought as Peirce conceived it was the institution of 
belief, of which the essence is a ‘“‘habit’’ or rule of conduct. It 
might be argued that while purposive interpretation of cognition 
was not made explicit in the exposition of the early theory it was 
present in germ form. The reply to this argument is that there is 
no conclusive evidence to support the supposition and much that 
militates against it. But Peirce not merely assumes in the later 
theory that thought is directional and purposive. Like Dewey he is 
emphatic in stressing that it is precipitated by and in a specific 
situation and terminated by the occurrence of a specific set of 
circumstances. Thought is engendered by doubt and terminated by 
the elimination of doubt or the institution of belief. Thought is 
thus localized. It is contextual. Thought presupposes a domain of 
non-cognitive experience. It is not ubiquitous.” 

In considering this contextual theory of thought with its radical 
conception of the conditions under which thought arises and termi- 
nates in the light of the doctrine of the early papers we will begin 
with a question. Is such a conception either explicit or implicit in 
these papers? Can the two doctrines be reconciled? Or does the 
development in question represent a definite break with the older 
doctrine, which perhaps overcomes the basic errors of the later? 

The writer would not undertake to refute the proposition that 
some passages in early papers suggest that the germ of a contex- 
tual conception of cognition is operative in Peirce’s thinking. 
Moreover he would not deny that there are passages in the early 





2 Cf. Collected Papers, Vol. 5, pp. 229-233. 
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papers, particularly in the second article of the series, which sug- 
gest not merely a contextual theory of cognition but a theory of 
doubt and belief of the same stripe as that predominant in the later 
papers. Such passages can also be legitimately interpreted as con- 
taining in germ form at least the opinion that doubt is the precipi- 
tant of cognition and its opposite the set of circumstances termi- 
nating it.® 

The dominant theory of the early papers is of course embodied 
in the proposition that every cognition is determined by prior cog- 
nitions and determines subsequent cognitions. Consequently, any 
conclusive answers to the questions raised must take account of 
this fact. Is a theory containing such a proposition as one of its 
basic principles a contextual theory? Is it compatible with the 
doctrine of the later papers? 

On certain possible interpretations of the principle it appears to 
the writer that a case might be made to the effect that while the 
theory is not explicitly a contextual theory incorporating an intel- 
ligible account of the natural condition of the reflective process it 
is not incompatible with such a theory. One such interpretation is 
that Peirce meant by the principle simply that since the cognitive 
experience involves a conceptual element, (is mediate) the con- 
ceptual element involved in that experience is a priori with refer- 
ence to that experience and that since any cognitive experience 
leads to a conclusion that this conceptual entity is subsequent to 
and logically determined by the conceptual element presupposed 
by the occurrence of the cognitive experience eventuating in the 
conclusion. If something of this sort is what the principle meant 
and is all that it meant then Peirce was on solid ground. Another 
interpretation that comes to mind is a restricted form of the first. 
It is that the theory of cognition is essentially a theory of formal 
inference, or reasoning, and that what Peirce is emphasizing is that 
the inferential, or logical process presupposes premises and eventu- 
ates in a conclusion determined by its presupposed premises or 
data. 

The writer is quite willing to acknowledge that there is textual 


8 Ibid., 156-158 especially. 
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evidence supporting both these interpretations of the principle. 
But if his reading of the text is anywhere near correct, a conclusion 
that either is the proper interpretation reflects an arbitrary de- 
cision incompatible with the total body of explicit evidence. While 
Peirce is confused and vacillating in his discussion of the principle, 
the conception of the principle that appears to be predominantly 
presupposed is flatly incompatible with either a contextual or a 
purposive conception of cognition. Whether or not the germ of a 
contextual purposive theory of cognition was present in Peirce’s 
early speculations the facts are that presuppositions dominating 
his thinking about cognition were irreconciliably opposed to such a 
theory as outlined in the later papers in the respects under con- 
sideration. Peirce’s recognition of the purposive, contextual char- 
acter of cognition, his recognition of the facts expressed in the later 
theory, constitutes a break with the controlling presuppositions of 
the early papers. In fact it overcomes the basic error of the pre- 
dominant train of thought in the early papers, namely, Peirce’s 
attempt to integrate a symbolic conception of thought or cognition 
with the dogma that the cognition process is ubiquitous. Why this 
shift of opinion occurred is a matter that should be gone into subse- 
quently. 
GEORGE GENTRY 

University of Texas 
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HAT the historical point of view is characteristically modern, 
bw that in ancient Hellas spatial rather than temporal at- 
titudes predominated, is a commonplace of our time. It is believed 
that Plato’s “‘ideas’’ are like Hellenic sculpture, with an abstract 
perfection which transcends time altogether, and his outline or 
diagram of an ideal commonwealth or model city is deliberately 
static, elevated above the possibility of further progress.' Perfec- 
tion having been achieved once for all, why waste effort in further 
experimentation? From the point of view of the Absolute, any sort 
of ‘“‘progress’’ would be meaningless. Progress is an tiberwundener 
Standpunkt for which there is no further need. In fact, progress 
belongs only to the lower realm of ‘‘becoming’’, not to the higher 
realm of ‘‘being’’.? 

In the lower realm of ‘‘becoming’’, the individual shifts and 
changes, and some kinds of change can be, and are regarded as 
progressive. At first he merely changes restlessly and aimlessly. 
But eventually, in the stress and strain of circumstance, we find 
him aiming at some one “‘idea”’, and, as we say, finding himself. 
When change takes this form, we regard it as progressive. Once the 
individual has really discovered and accepted as his own some such 
‘idea’, he can progress toward it, fulfilling, for the rest of his work- 
ing life, a definite function in the community. Babies are born into 
a family with a cultural milieu which is already determined in all 
essentials. Education in association with a suitable family,’ at first 
in play and later in serious codperative work leading to full ma- 
turity, gradually fits each growing child to perform some useful 
function. He may become a carpenter, farmer, musician, soldier, 





1 Parm. 132d. For the comparison with statues cf. Rep. 361c. 

* Parm. 134 f., 141; Phileb. 22c, 28c f., 30de, 53d f.; of. Rep. 472b f., so8e f., 
517b f.; Tim. 27e-29¢, 37d—38a. 

> Whether his own (biological) family, or a family in which he becomes an 
apprentice, or (for members of the ‘‘golden’’ class) an academic group family 
(Rep. 463cd). 
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HAT the historical point of view is characteristically modern, 

and that in ancient Hellas spatial rather than temporal at- 
titudes predominated, is a commonplace of our time. It is believed 
that Plato’s ‘‘ideas’’ are like Hellenic sculpture, with an abstract 
perfection which transcends time altogether, and his outline or 
diagram of an ideal commonwealth or model city is deliberately 
static, elevated above the possibility of further progress.! Perfec- 
tion having been achieved once for all, why waste effort in further 
experimentation? From the point of view of the Absolute, any sort 
of ‘‘progress’’ would be meaningless. Progress is an tberwundener 
Standpunkt for which there is no further need. In fact, progress 
belongs only to the lower realm of “‘becoming”’, not to the higher 
realm of ‘‘being’’.? 

In the lower realm of ‘“‘becoming’’, the individual shifts and 
changes, and some kinds of change can be, and are regarded as 
progressive. At first he merely changes restlessly and aimlessly. 
But eventually, in the stress and strain of circumstance, we find 
him aiming at some one “‘idea’’, and, as we say, finding himself. 
When change takes this form, we regard it as progressive. Once the 
individual has really discovered and accepted as his own some such 
“idea”, he can progress toward it, fulfilling, for the rest of his work- 
ing life, a definite function in the community. Babies are born into 
a family with a cultural milieu which is already determined in all 
essentials. Education in association with a suitable family,’ at first 
in play and later in serious codperative work leading to full ma- 
turity, gradually fits each growing child to perform some useful 
function. He may become a carpenter, farmer, musician, soldier, 





1 Parm. 132d. For the comparison with siatues cf. Rep. 361c. 

2 Parm. 134 f., 141; Phileb. 22c, 28c f., 30de, 53d f.; of. Rep. 472b f., so8e f., 
517b f.; Tim. 27e-29¢, 37d-38a. 

* Whether his own (biological) family, or a family in which he becomes an 
apprentice, or (for members of the ‘golden’ class) an academic group family 
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an administrative official, or what not: progressing in accordance 
with his natural bent‘ as far as education can take him. 

That is to say, the individual progresses until he finally becomes 
the incorporation of some one ‘‘idea’”’ for which there is a definite 
place in the life and work of the community. Once he has finally 
achieved this ideal objective, his progress as an individual stops. 
The details will of course vary from problem to problem; but the 
principle is fixed, once for all. Once a carpenter, always a carpenter. 
Once an executive, always an executive. From now on he fulfills, in 
the life and work of the community, the especial function for which 
education and his natural bent have prepared him.® 

So also with the group. In the lower realm of “‘becoming”’, a 
given community, interacting with its environment, physical, bio- 
logical, economic, and military, gradually develops some sort of 
internal organization adapted to its needs for shelter, defence, and 
survival.* Under historical conditions, communities grow up which 
eventually achieve a certain individuality. Corinth, Athens, Sparta 
and Cnossus, in proportion as their internal organization takes on 
forms adapted to local conditions, progress by developing consti- 
tutions more and more permeated by some one overarching objec- 
tive: constitutions with a balance swinging in the direction of some 
one “‘idea’’ such as commerce, luxury and liberty, or warfare.” The 
“progress” of such a community consists in its continuing to work 
toward the fulfilment of its historic destiny, the realization of its 
historic mission or “‘idea’’. There are all kinds of changes and shifts 
in matters of detail; and there is always plenty of room for deliber- 
ation and intelligent choice between alternative policies. But where 
the struggle for existence is severe, it is objective chance or neces- 
sity that dictates the choices for the most part. There can and will 
be opportunity for adjustments in detail, tinkerings here and 
there.* But the main lines of the ideal mission or destiny of each 
community are really fixed and unalterable. Unless and until local — 





* Rep. 537a, cf. 370a, 374d-376c, 412¢ f., 415a f., 423¢, etc.; Laws 643a-c. 

5 Rep. 423¢, cf. 395c, 397e; Laws 846d f. 

6 Prig. 322a-c; Rep. 415d; Critias 1oge, 113d ff.; Laws 680d f., 704 f., 7ogab, 
712¢ f. 

7 Rep. 544-580; Critias 111 f.; Laws 625d f., 628e, 633a, 638a, 693d f., 699-701. 

8 Rep. 423e, 425b-e; of. Laws 665c, 802c, 894c—904e. 
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conditions become changed (and only God can change these), his- 
toric communities become, with ever increasing necessity, what 
they are.® 

That is to say, in the realm of becoming, there may be progres- 
sive adaptation to determinate objectives. As organism and en- 
vironment interact, there is a natural bent in either or in both; and 
progress consists in developing along the lines of this natural bent, 
developing toward achievement of the objective determined by 
the nature of the empirical order. It is natural for men to band 
together and live in cities. It is natural for them to become farmers, 
carpenters, and what not, and to devote these specialized abilities 
to community ends, to commerce, culture, or warfare. They try, as 
they shape themselves this way and that, to achieve individual 
pleasure and social security. But, as long as they can only tinker in 
detail with the conditions under which human life is lived, the 
main outlines of their lives are fixed by something almost entirely 
beyond human control. 

Realizing that the individual is powerless to alter the factors of 
this situation directly, the philosopher withdraws from historic 
communities altogether, leaving them, at first, to continue along 
the lines set by their empirical destinies. Only if he were presented 
with a clean slate, as in a sort of mental laboratory, and were per- 
mitted to prescribe and control the conditions himself, would he 
feel competent to carry out a sort of dialectical experiment, and 
try to discover the outlines of an ideal constitution,’® not with an 
over-balance toward commerce or warfare, but with a principle of 
balance which would take into account all sides of human social 
living, and would relate them to each other and to the “‘idea”’ of 
the perfectly balanced community, in such a way as to realize the 
maximal positive value of every human impulse, need, desire, and 
aspiration. To be successful, in his academic laboratory, the phi- 
losopher would have to relate his outline or blueprint, on the one 
hand, to the ideal principle of value," and, on the other, to the non- 
logical sources of value-experience in human beings, their indi- 





® Prig. 322b f.; Menex. 237b ff.; Rep. 424a, 544c-e, cf. 580c; Critias 110d—112e, 
114c-121b; Laws 625d f., 693d f., 699d-e, 7o9ab, 747cd. 

10 Rep. soia, 592a; cf. Laws 746ab, 969b. 

Rep. 540ab; cf. Laws 712C¢ f. 
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vidual and social instincts, their feelings for rhythm and harmony, 
their desire for pleasure and play, their hopes, fears, and aspirations 
toward a more than merely empirical status and destiny.” 

Assuming the satisfactory completion of such an academic blue- 
print, the philosopher could then proceed to work out, still in his 
laboratory, the kind of empirical conditions, not merely psycho- 
logical, but geographical, climatic, physical, and biological, as well 
as economic, social, and cultural, under which his scheme might 
conceivably be put into effect. As the philosopher considers him- 
self’ given a free hand, he imagines himself legislating for a new 
generation of prospective citizens, without prior commitments. 
They would have to be not more than ten years old, or conceivably 
a group of young men and women starting out to found a new 
colony under his direction.” 

Finally, it would always be possible, even in the most empiri- 
cally determined of historic communities such as Athens or Sparta, 
for the individual citizen who had acquired insight into the new 
plan, to arrange his own life, as a citizen of Athens or Sparta, in 
accordance with the spirit of the ideal community.“ In such a way, 
while unable directly to bring about the realization of the ideal 
community, actual citizens, by living in its spirit, would indirectly 
be able to make a definite contribution toward its gradual realiza- 
tion, so far as this should prove possible under empirical conditions. 
Looking now toward the ideal blueprint, and now toward the em- 
pirical conditions, they would gradually, as far as possible, adapt 
each to the other: working with infinite patience toward the event- 
tual interpenetration of actual and ideal.¥ 

Let us proceed to inquire what place (if any) remains for prog- 
ress, (a) in the philosopher’s blueprint conceived in ideal abstrac- 
tion, (b) in the blueprint conceived in its academic application to 
a “‘model” city, and (c) in the blueprint conceived in its applica- 
tion to actual civic existence in a historical community. 





2 Rep. soibc, 425b; Laws 708b f., 754ab. 

8 Rep. 540e f.; Laws 7o2cd, 746ab, 747¢ f., 752be. 

“4 Rep. s92ab, strengthened by comparison with the passages (in the Republic 
and Laws) which refer to the ideal community and the model city as a dream- 
vision. 


% Rep. sorb f., sotef. 
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(a) How does the philosopher come by his conception of the 
Platonic idea of a community? Somewhere in the back of his mind 
there is a principle of ideality, the idea of value, of “‘good”’ as such. 
When he looks at anything empirical, a flower, a picture, a human 
being, this suggests to him (with his mental background condition- 
ing his outlook) something more perfect than what he actually sees 
with his optical mechanism: a more perfect flower, a more perfect 
picture, a more perfect human being. His mind constructs .the 
concept of a more nearly ideal flower or picture, and from some- 
where in the back of his mind there begins to emerge the thought 
of an absolutely ideal flower or picture, something which would 
completely satisfy the demand in the back of his mind for perfect 
ideality.’ 

When the philosopher looks critically at his native city of Athens 
he sees much which is imperfect: its intemperate love of luxury and 
license, its idleness, its unsingleness of aim, its disregard of law, its 
rampant individualism.’’ Before his mind’s eye there grows a cor- 
responding vision of what Athens might be: disciplined, controlled, 
law-abiding, with every citizen realizing all his positive potentiali- 
ties in the service of the whole, living in the spirit of an ideally 
codperative commonwealth. When he looks critically at Sparta, 
he sees even more which, judged by the inner standard, is imper- 
fect: its lack of culture and insight, its crude disregard of moral 
delicacy, its onesided overbalance in the direction of brute force 
and warfare.!* Before his mind’s eye there grows a corresponding 
vision of what Sparta might be: cultured as well as strong, refined 
and well-balanced toward all sides of life. 

By comparing his vision of Sparta with his vision of Athens, and 
adding the vision which grows when he looks at Cnossus or some 
other representative Hellenic city, his mind gradually supplies 
him with the outlines of a more universal-Hellenic city combining 
the virtues of all with the vices of none: always human, always 
vital, and at the same time so integrated as to realize the maximal 





1 Meno 81c f., 85c f.; Phaedo 72e ff.; Rep. 476, 479 f.; Phaedr. 247c f. 
'T Rep. 372e f., 494d, 557-565c; Gorg. 515e, 517a; Alc. I. 122b. Cf. Menex. 234e 
f., 246d f.; Laws 642Cc. 


8 Rep. 544c-550c; Laws 628de, 635c f., 637c, 781ab, 806c; cf. Crito 52e; Laws 
6g1c f., 693e, 712¢ f., 806a. 
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value-potentialities inherent in the Hellenic type of city-state. 
This would provide a relatively concrete ideal toward which the 
more progressive citizens of Hellenic cities could work their way 
for many generations. 

And this is not all. In reflecting further upon the pattern-state so 
conjured up before the mind’s eye, the philosopher would inevita- 
bly go further. He would conceive the outlines of a city-state so 
highly idealized as to be beyond practical realization here below. 
He would think of it as a city whose idea exists only in heaven, a 
city of which he could be a citizen, during his earthly life, only in 
idea, in spirit. In sucha product of philosophical abstraction and 
idealization, what wou} Ge Vivid and strong would be the principle 
of ideality. This would come out of its place in the dim recesses at 
the back of his mind, and would stand out clearly and distinctly 
in the foreground: with its demand for the maximal realization of 
human value-potentialities in community living, under all condi- 
tions.!® 

If we look back over the process by which the philosopher 
achieves his vision of the ideal city which exists only in heaven, we 
find that the process is conditioned by two factors: (1) his empiri- 
cal acquaintance with actual experiments in community living in 
an Athens, a Sparta, or a Cnossus, and (2) a transcendental ideal 
somewhere in the background of his mind, the idea of good. Out of 
the interactivity of these two factors there gradually emerges a 
clear realization of the nature and the demands of an ideal com- 
munity life, and a clear and distinct apprehension of the social im- 
plications of the principle of ideality. That is to say, the process of 
idealization on the one hand, and the process of realizing the social 
implications of the ultimate principle on the other, have been, 
throughout, processes in which progress has been both possible and 
actual. Until the philosopher’s growing vision has somehow sum- 
med up the progression to infinity and has achieved an absolute 
grasp of the Absolute itself, there will always be room for progress, 
and a demand for further progress in his successive blueprints of 
the ideal community. 

So convinced of this is Plato himself, that he nowhere regards 





1° Rep. 470e, 472d f., sg4oab, 592. 
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the blueprint of his ideal republic as not subject to further progress. 
In fact he is very careful to insist that, among the institutions of 
that republic, there will always have to be a philosophic intelli- 
gence, watching over and guiding its institutions and preserving 
their forward-looking balance—precisely as Socrates and his inter- 
locutors, in their construction of the patterned institutions and 
their balanced interrelation, are applying their reflective insight at 
the time.?° 

This is consistent with Plato’s repeated attitude toward the pre- 
scriptions of written law”! and indeed toward the attempt of liter- 
ary men to capture in words which will §}4nd forever the living 
message of the ideal vision. The thing Usfy ef cannot be done; and 
the certainty that it cannot is a part ot wnat is known as ‘‘Plato’s 
Secret’’, which, like the virtues exemplified in the living Socrates, 
can never be confined within the restrictions of a verbal formula.” 
A good constitution, whether in theindividual or in the community, 
is a living and growing thing. Based upon an education which 
brings out insight into the idea of good, it develops indefinitely, 
solving detailed problems as they arise. The ideal republic, thus 
based, starts well and “moves with accumulating force like a 
wheel’’. Its constitution ‘‘improves more and more’’, 7.e., progresses 
indefinitely toward fuller realization of its ideal.* 

Here an objection may be felt. Is not the ideal itself, it may be 
asked, something final, absolute, beyond further change? Once it is 
realized, is any further progress possible? The answer is simple. 
Progress is possible because the ‘‘absolute’’ ideal is never finally 
realized by beings who remain human. There is always a gap be- 
tween what humanity can achieve, and what the philosopher en- 
visages as a more ideal achievement; and this gap is always large 
enough to make further progress both possible and desirable.* 


20 Rep. 412a, 425a f., 427a-c, 497cd. 

"1 Polit. 294ab, 300a-d; Laws 769b—770e, 880d f. 

2 Epist. 341b f.; of. Phaedr. 249e-250b, 275c-277a, 277e-278e. Cf. Lodge, 
“Plato’s Secret”, Dalhousie Review, Vol. XVI, 1936, pp. 36-40. 

*3 Rep. 424a, 425a, cf. 423e and Laws 770. I should emphasize that it does not 
develop in the sense of changing, gradually becoming something different from it- 
self. It develops in the sense of becoming, more and more completely, its own self. 


* Rep. 473ab, cf. sogbc, s30ab, 531cd, 533a; Laws 739b f., 745e f., of. 781b-d, 
803b f., etc. 
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Furthermore, the philosopher’s grasp of the ideal is itself always 
human; and the best human wisdom and insight is always less than 
the absolute wisdom and insight desiderated.* Here also there is 
the possibility, and the desirability, of further progress ad indefini- 
tum. Unlike St. Thomas Aquinas, who is able to work wonders in 
his philosophizing because of his unquestioning grasp of the divine 
as well as the human purpose and law, Plato remains at the merely 
human level of insight. Like his Socrates, and like the Eros, the 
Platonic Love upon which his Academy is founded, Plato is a lover 
of wisdom, a seeker rather than a possessor. He is ein werdender, 
und ist es immer geblieben.* 

(b) We now turn to consider the application, still under labo- 
ratory conditions, of the philosopher’s blueprint to a ‘“‘model”’ or 
academic pattern of a city which does not profess to exist only in 
heaven. The ‘‘second best” model city of Plato’s Laws represents 
the original blueprint modified in detail so as to bring it reasonably 
close to possible realization by actual flesh-and-blood men and 
women here on earth.?” This model blueprint is discussed and 
tested at every point with the codperation of interlocutors who, 
while their discussion is largely academic, represent the voice of 
experience rather than insight into the realm of ideas.** It is agreed 
that all regulations are to be established only on the recommenda- 
tion of joint committees which coéperate in bringing factual ex- 
perience to bear, as well as idealism. The standards of business, 
including all matters of price and quality of goods, are to be estab- 
lished by a joint committee of experienced businessmen and mag- 
istrates.** The patterns of music approved for solo and chorus 
work in the music festivals, whether vocal, instrumental, or asso- 
ciated with dance-patterns, are to be determined by a joint com- 
mittee of musical experts and representatives of the magistrate 
class.*° The standard patterns and quality of performance in 





% Parm. 133b-135¢; cf. Tim. 29b f., 47e f., 72d, etc. 

26 Symp. 200a, e f. Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon,? 1920, Vol. I, p. 6; P. 
Friedlander, Platon, Vol. I, 1928, chs. IV and VI. 

27 Laws, 739b f., 745€ f., etc. 

*8 The Stranger represents the Academy; but Cleinias and Megillus represent 
only the voice of experience. 

29 Laws g17e, 920bc. 

%© Laws 765ab, 799b, 802bc, 835ab, cf. 828b f. 
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gymnastic, wrestling, and military exercises are to be arranged 
and adjudicated by a joint committee of experts and state officials.** 
The calendar of state festivals is determined by a committee of 
prophets, interpreters, and priests, working in coéperation with 
the higher magistrates.** The administration of marriage regula- 
tions is placed in the hands of highly experienced matrons, with 
whom the higher magistrates codperate ;* and, speaking generally, 
the very greatest care is taken throughout to temper authority by 
consulting representatives of the persons over whom the authority 
is to be exercised, to ensure that the suggestions of idealism are 
held in balance by realistic regard for fact, and to consider very 
seriously the social practicability of all concrete programs adopted 
after discussion.* 

So much for the voice of experience. On the other hand, care is 
also taken to ensure that the insight of idealism will continue to 
offer guiding suggestions. Thus it is agreed that all higher magis- 
trates must receive the kind of dialectical training associated with 
the higher studies pursued in Plato’s own Academy.® It is also 
insisted that, if the model city of the Laws is to be able to operate, 
to work in practice, even in the kind of practice postulated in 
academic discussion, it will be necessary to coépt the Athenian 
Stranger.* This persona is obviously a thinly veiled disguise for 
the head of Plato’s Academy, who alone is considered competent 
to take charge of the dialectical training accepted as essential for 
higher magistrates. 

In this model city, which represents experience plus idealism, 
what place, we proceed to ask, is left for progress? Are the regula- 
tions intended to remain forever without change, or are there 
deliberate arrangements discussed and accepted as vital for a 
community intended to enjoy life and growth? The answer to this 

t Laws 765c, 767¢-768b, 833e f., 834c. 

% Laws 771e f., 828b f. 

33 Laws 784, cf. 794b f. 

4 Laws 756e f. Cf. Rep. 471¢ f., 487b f., 502a, 54oc f.; Laws 708, 720b f., 739¢ f., 
745¢ f., 765, 772ab, 781b f., 789, 957ab, etc. 

% Laws 964b ff., cf. Rep. 537b f. I interpret the last half of the Parmenides as a 
concrete example of the dialectical studies by which academic students question the 
principles assumed in the sciences, and so rise to the highest stage of intelligence 


(ff. Rep. s10b f., 532ab, 533a, cd, 534bc). 
%* Laws 968c f., and 969, the three final sentences. Cf. Rep. 497cd. 
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question follows two lines. (1) In the first place, every reader 
notices the passages which suggest to the modern mind that the 
regulations, once they are established, are apparently intended to 
remain fixed forever, more Egyptiaco. After a brief period of ex- 
perimentation and discussion, joint committees reach a joint 
recommendation which is then made law. It receives religious as 
well as civic sanctions, and is thereafter plainly intended to be 
treated as part of the permanent scheme of things, above question 
and debate forever. 

It is particularly in the games approved for children, and in the 
art-patterns approved for civic use, that a certain rigidity in the 
regulations is forced upon our attention. The modern reader ob- 
serves that the interlocutors of the Laws allow for minor varia- 
tions in matters of detail. Legislation is, and can be, only in gen- 
eral terms. The empirical conditions are never under complete 
control. They are in a state of flux, changing this way or that. 
The legislator thus necessarily always leaves a certain margin of 
indetermination, a zone within which his rule has to be applied 
flexibly. De minimis non curat lex. But the rule once established 
remains, as a rule, inflexible and absolute. Plato’s language is 
clear and precise. No innovation is to be permitted, in deed, in 
word, or in thought. Forever and forever, children will play tag, 
ball, prisoner’s base, and games with dolls. Each new generation 
will play the selfsame games in the selfsame ways.*” 

So also with art. The patterns of music, of dancing, and of 
poetry, once discovered by expert research and established in law 
and religion, will remain to eternity the same. Endless generations 
of citizens will sing, dance, and march their way through life, en- 
joying and expressing human values to the full, marching home to 
God in the way their fathers trod. Their happiness will be based 
immovably upon biology, social psychology, ethics, and religion, 
and will be guided always by the utmost possible insight into the 
eternal ideas behind which is glimpsed the ultimate principle of 
value, the living Absolute.** 





37 Laws 797b ff.; of. Rep. 424b f. 
38 Laws 656d f., 650d f., 664b f., 665c, 771d—772d, 790¢ f., 794a, 798e f., 800b f., 
8o1cd, 803d f., 811b f., 965be; cf. Rep. 490a-c, sose f., s40ab. 
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It is especially in connection with the forms of artistic self- 
expression that the modern reader feels more than a little doubtful. 
He quite realizes that Plato’s regulations are well-meant. They are 
intended to assist artists to find themselves as artists, quite as 
much as to produce results which will be socially useful. He quite 
understands that it is a joint committee, on which practising art- 
ists are adequately represented, which lays down the fundamental 
lines along which artists are to be encouraged to seek their best 
development. It is the ideals inherent in art, as such, that are to 
be discovered by research and then established forever. In fact 
the modern reader is prepared to recognize that, in all ages, practis- 
ing musicians do informally provide a body of rules indicating 
what the best practice regards as desirable. 

But, while admitting that there are such things as artistic con- 
ventions, the modern reader deplores any attempt at fixating them, 
at rendering them permanent. Patterns fixed by law would surely, 
in the end, become strait-jackets. It should always be possible, 
not only to vary details within established patterns, but to vary 
the patterns themselves, and even to create new ones. Ultracon- 
servatism means, not the preservation, but the death, of creative 
art. 

The history of music shows only too clearly that the standardi- 
zation of compositional practices, however excellent, tends to 
involve the devaluation of original creativity on the part of a 
younger generation of artists. A Mozart can see no merit in the 
compositions of a Clementi. A Haydn proves incapable of recog- 
nizing the highest genius, where there is real innovation, even 
when the innovator is a Beethoven. At the present day, is there a 
single prominent composer whose followers do not devaluate the 
patternings of all schools but their own? History shows that ori- 
ginality, however great, makes its way against established conven- 
tions with difficulty. In the interest of free creativity, therefore, 
the modern reader objects to Plato’s attempt to legislate the main 
lines which artists shall follow. It is incompatible with progress. 
On this point, Plato’s critics appear to be unanimous. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to Plato to inquire whether this 
criticism is entirely correct. The norms are established by a joint 
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committee which is partly empirical, and only partly ideal- 
istic. Empiricism, as such, always implies a certain zone of inde- 
termination, within which change and fluctuation are to be ex- 
pected. Is Plato really attempting to rule out all change forever 
in the patterns which a committee, partly empirical in its methods, 
has agreed to accept as canonical? He seems to say so. But does 
he really mean what the words are usually taken to imply? Is 
music to be all Bach, with no place for a Gershwin? Is dancing 
to be all war-marches and processionals, with no place for a Vien- 
nese waltz or a Russian ballet? 

Let us look more closely at the actual text. The persons really 
forbidden to make innovations are primarily the children of pre- 
school age, whose games are both spontaneous and traditional. 
Also forbidden are innovations by schoolchildren, adolescents, 
and young adults who are growing up into the accepted patterns of 
citizenship, It is not that their nature is not plastic, capable of 
taking on forms radically different from what has been approved 
by ‘‘the experience of the eldest and best’’ united with trained 
idealism. It is simply that, if their potentialities for individual, 
social, civic, and metaphysical value are to be developed to the 
full, their nonlogical tendencies must be formed upon the best 
patterns, the best which reason combined with experience can 
suggest. Until the growing citizen reaches the age of thirty, when 
his character will be relatively set, the voice of wisdom discour- 
ages any attitude toward the established civic norms but an atti- 
tude of enthusiastic acceptance. There can be all kinds of varia- 
tion in matters of detail, yes; but variation in matters of principle 
—experimentation, scepticism, negation? No, never. 

That is to say, the prescription of docility, of acceptance of the 
established norms, applies primarily to those who are in statu 
pupillari, much as with us today.*® And the justification for the 





39 Laws 653b f., 656a 6, d 8, 650d 1, 4, € 4, 661c 8, 663b 7, d 9, 664b 4-s, c 4, 8, 
670d 7-e 1, 671a 1, b 10-c 2, 771e f., 782e-783a 7, 797a 7 f.; of. Rep. 424a 7 ff., etc. 
It is not suggested that the experiments of older persons, especially when they are, 
experts (Laws 660d 6 f.), are wrong or improper for the experts. It is the youthful 
amateurs (Laws 810) who are to be kept away from such ‘“‘extras” and to be re- 
stricted to the standard patterns. (So we, at the present day, might condone G. B. 
Shaw’s ideas on simplified spelling—for adults, though insisting that our own chil- 
dren follow the established norms.) 
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prescription of docility is that so, and only so, will the growing 
citizens develop into their fullest possible maturity. To leave 
children and young people entirely to their own resources, to let 
them start from scratch and work their way up, if they can, by 
their own unaided efforts, without the guidance which experience 
and insight into principle can give, is simply unthinkable. The 
voice of wisdom declares that there is no alternative to the Pla- 
tonic plan. Social chaos, to any person of intelligence, is not a live 
option. 

How about those who have ceased to be in statu pupillari, men 
and women who are beyond the age of thirty or even forty and 
have performed their service to the community in accordance 
with the established norms? Let us imagine the regulations relaxed 
in their case. In order not to interfere with the docility of the 
younger citizens, relaxations of the older group would have to be 
concealed, not made conspicuous or public.*® But, and this is the 
point, would such relaxation of the rules make for any sort of civic 
progress? Would a community that relaxed its regulations be 
pressing forward, advancing, developing in the direction of positive 
value-realization? Would it not rather be giving up and sinking 
backward? Such relaxation might be regarded as a concession to 
experience, but somewhat at the expense of idealism. ‘‘Every man 
over forty is a rogue,” says Dr. Johnson. In that case, the com- 
munity will have to be carried largely by the efforts of its younger 
members, if it is to continue to live up to the standards it has at- 
tained, even without the thought of further progress. 

(2) But there ts a thought of further progress. Older citizens, 
always representing the voice of experience, and preferably when 
associated with philosophic insight into principle, are always per- 
mitted, when among themselves, to reconsider, to question the 
norms, and to consider the suggestion of new usages.*! The highest 
council of the model city is the last court of appeal in such matters. 
It sends out official inspectors of social institutions. Their duty is 
to travel to other communities and to report back to the council 





* Rep. 461b 9 f.; Laws 840e, 841b 2-4 (though ¢f., on the other side, Laws 784e 
f.). 


*' Laws 634c 6-d 2, e f., 685a 6 f., 746a 8, 769a, of. 820c 1-2; cf. also Rep. 537d f. 
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as to their probable usefulness to the model city. If, after thorough 
deliberation and debate, some new institution is deemed advisable, 
it too, in turn, is established as one of the accepted norms, and so 
becomes an integral part of the pattern of civic life. This is a de- 
liberate method of securing, for the model city, orderly and regular 
progress.” 

Well yes, it may be said, but how about art-patterns? Does 
Plato really make any arrangements for progress there? Could a 
group, é.g., of practising dramatists, travelling from place to place 
as is done by our artistic ‘‘celebrities’’ at the present day, secure a 
hearing in the model city? Would Plato dream for a moment of 
permitting an art which had grown to maturity outside the control 
of his magistrates to enter from the outside? Or would it be even 
remotely possible for a group of artists living within the walls of 
the model city to develop new forms and somehow get them ap- 
proved? Surely not. 

The answer to this is quite simple. It is, surely yes. Precisely 
this procedure would be followed. It might be that the travelling 
inspector would report that he had met with something like the 
Russian ballet during his travels, and that it looked to him as 
though it would raise the artistic tone within the model city. If 
he so reported, it would be discussed and might (or might not) 
succeed in winning approval.** But what would be even more likely 
would be that a travelling company which took its art seriously 
would request admission. In that case, they would not be rejected, 
merely on the ground that their art was new and different from 
the patterns approved for citizens of the model community. Their 
art would receive the most serious consideration at the hands of 
the appropriate magisterial committee; and if this committee 
decided that the foreign art was “‘the same or better’’, it would be 
permitted. The words “‘‘or better’’ indicate a possibility of progress 
precisely like the possibility of progress admitted in the case of 
civic institutions.“ 





® Laws 951-52. 

* Laws 951c 1-3, 5, d 4-5, 952a, b 5-9, cf. 953a 3 f. 

“* Laws 817, esp. d 4 f. Passages indicating a different view (e.g., Rep. 398ab, 
568b-d, s595a f., 607ab) do not refer to the model city—which is what we are con- 
sidering here. 
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As for the possibility of new forms of art arising within the walls 
of the model city, it is to be observed that the prohibition of inno- 
vation is confined to young members of the citizen class. Profes- 
sional musicians, who are not themselves full citizens but reside 
within the community, practising their art and acting, when ap- 
pointed to such positions, as teachers and as adjudicators in the 
monthly music festivals, are not prohibited at all from experiment- 
ing and trying out innovations, when among themselves; any more 
than older citizens are discouraged from discussing the merits of 
their own civic institutions and enquiring whether some innovation 
might not constitute an improvement. Plato quite understands 
that, while it would be improper for very young citizen-students 
to do anything in their three-year short course of musical training 
but learn to follow the established patterns, professionals of course 
experiment. They try out various forms of duet which are novel. 
They try and see what happens when you play tricks with the 
accompaniment, using two or more notes for one syllable of the 
vocal part, and altering the pitch of the accompaniment. They in- 
vent trills and runs, both for the voice and for the instrument. 
And they try to construct independent instrumental pieces, en- 
tirely separate from the singing voice and the dancing foot. And 
why not? 

If philosophically inclined, such professionals (like Damon) go 
further. They try to find out what makes some intervals tuneful, 
and others not; what makes certain combinations of sound har- 
monious, while others are discordant; and they are attracted by 
certain analogies with the letters and syllables of language, and 
with the color-tones and color-scales of visual experience. Again, 
why not? For professionals, this sort of thing is perfectly as it 
should be. 

- If, in the course of their experiments, such researchers hit upon 
effective new patterns which they believe might prove useful in 





“6 Laws 669d f. indicates such experiments as existing in Athens before the 
“magadizing” in octaves (men and boys singing together) which had become 
established practice in Aristotle’s time (Probl. xix, 18, 39; cf. Athenaeus, Deipn. 
xiv, 36). Cf. also Tim. 80b, Laws 812d f., Rep. 397b-d. 

® Rep. 399e f., 530d f., 531¢ 2-4; Tim. 80a f.; Phileb. 17-19b; of. Tim. 48b—53d, 
Polit. 278, Crat. 424b-—425b. 
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connection with the recomposition of the traditional hymn-chants 
or march-rhythms, all they would have to do would be to apply to 
the magistrates—.e., presumably to the joint committee of musical 
experts plus law-lords trained in dialectic which appoints adjudi- 
cators and legislates on all matters connected with music; when 
their proposals would be given the same kind of hearing which 
visiting celebrity artists would receive. 

There is thus no reason to conclude that all progress is forever 
excluded from Plato’s model city. What is excluded is anything 
which might militate against the orderly development of the rising 
generation to full maturity. Anything which would assist such de- 
velopment, and could be demonstrated, before a committee con- 
taining appropriate experts as judges, as likely to prove helpful 
toward such development, would be given a hearing; and if it made 
good its contentions, it would, in its turn, be accepted and would 
be made an integral part of the established civic life-patterns. 

(c) Finally, we inquire whether any place remains for progress 
in the Platonic blueprint conceived in its application to an actual 
empirical community. Empirical conditions are always conceived 
by Plato as shifting and impermanent. A skilful physician, for 
instance, can classify diseases in clearly standardized type-forms, 
and, viewing these in the abstract, can prescribe, for each, its 
ideally appropriate regimen. His written prescriptions, considered 
as such, may be excellent, as excellent, in their way, as the written 
constitutions worked out by Plato for an ideal republic and a model 
city. But when it comes to applying these in the concrete, to actual 
empirical cases, such written prescriptions, or written constitu- 
tions, will not always work. Where the empirical conditions shift, 
the physican has to be called. It takes all his skill to modify the 
original prescription.‘” In precisely the same way, if Plato’s blue- 
prints are to be applied to actual empirical conditions in a world 
where change and fluctuation are the rule, someone like Plato will 
have to be called in to make the requisite modifications. Accord- 
ingly, Plato, again and again, indicates, clearly and unmistakably, 
that no written constitution, however excellent, by itself can be 
applied under changing conditions. Always there will have to be, 





‘7 Polit. 294¢, e ff. 
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not merely some graduate of Plato’s Academy (as all higher mag- 
istrates are graduates), but someone with Plato’s living insight 
into principle. There is thus envisaged, as essential to the working 
of Plato’s ideal constitutions, the philosopher himself. He alone is 
competent to create, modify, and apply the rules, and upon his 
competence, progress in the future is dependent.*® 

Our conclusion thus is that, while Plato is endeavoring to design 
the outlines of a patterned life which will be relatively permanent 
for the Hellenic type of city-state, he does envisage the possibility 
and the probability of change, and attempts deliberately to pro- 
vide for the continuous guidance of such change in the direction 
of progress. 

RUPERT C. LODGE 

University of Manitoba 





‘8 Rep. 412a, 424a, 425ab, d, 427a-c, 458c, 497Ce, soocd; Polit. 294a-c, 2gsab, 
300c-e, 301bc; Laws 645b 6, 769b f., 875cd, 88ode. 
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CURRENT STRICTURES ON 
REASON: A CRITICISM 


ROFESSOR BLANSHARD’S presidential address, ‘‘Current Stric- 

tures on Reason’’, which appeared in the July, 1945, number of this 
Review, contains certain historical statements about the term ‘‘reason”’ 
which I believe involve misapprehensions of grave consequences not only 
for the understanding of philosophic history but which confuse the very 
issue for which Professor Blanshard is otherwise so nobly contending. 
They appear in the paragraph beginning in the middle of page 356 and 
ending in the middle of page 357. 

The ‘‘reason” “‘heralded”’ by Plato can scarcely be the ‘“‘reason’’ Pro- 
fessor Blanshard is defending. It is the vovs, that hypothetical agency or 
supposed supersensual organ in man which by recollection intuitively 
grasps the truth. In Plotinus it is, as Professor Blanshard states, ‘‘an 
emanation from the deity,’’ but it is on these very grounds something 
quite apart from that lowly, common, and mundane thing known as 
“brains” or intellect, or what commonly passes as “‘reason”’. That the 
organon lepticon of Thomas Aquinas is Platonic in character might easily 
escape the unwary—what with the Aristotelian stress in writings dealing 
with the Scholastics; one need go no further than consult such Catholic 
scholars as Beemelmans, Endres, or Schneider in vol. xvii of the Beitraege 
sur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters to convince oneself of the 
primacy of Plato in Scholastic thought. Nor do I quite see how Hegel 
with his Absolute Spirit and his talk of the ‘‘List der Idee’'—certainly 
these are Platonic conceptions—can well be classed among the protago- 
nists of what Professor Blanshard understands by ‘“‘reason’’. This leaves 
only Spinoza, and the man who is spoken of as “building nationalism 
into the temper of France”’ as representatives or exponents of a doctrine 
of ‘‘reason” which conforms to what is generally thought of when we use 
the term. 

By the same token Protagoras and perhaps even Callicles would fit 
better on Professor Blanshard’s side of the fence. Surely the time has 
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come for philosophers to realize that the traditional view of the Greek 
sophists, stemming as it does from Plato, stands greatly in need of recast- 
ing. The phrase, ‘‘man is the measure of all things,” implies man as using 
the materials and instruments he has to work with to improve his lot on 
earth; “‘reason”’ in the ordinary sense of the term surely belongs among 
them. The “‘reason”’ the Sophists employed was poles removed from myth- 
ical or hypothetical powers and qualities which confer on man the right 
and the duty to sanctify and justify by this very ‘divine’, mystical 
Something any selfish wish and prejudice he may have or any institution 
he may happen to like or profit by. It is one of the major ironies of history 
that throughout our civilization the ‘“‘reason’’ of the Sophists has been 
called unreason, while the unreason of Plato and the Platonists has passed 
as ‘‘reason’’—usually spelled with a capital R. 

Nicolai Hartmann once said to the writer that the disentanglement of 
the use of the terms vois and d:avora, Vernunft and Verstand, ‘‘reason”’ and 
“understanding”’’, would require a lifetime of labor, and he added that it 
might be well to set some promising young man to the task. There is some 
truth in what Hartmann said; and yet the problem really is not so difficult 
at all. It does not require much insight to discern what Coleridge, Emer- 
son and other Transcendentalists mean by “reason’’. Following F. H. 
Jacobi’s use of the word Vernunft for the Platonic vows, the English-speak- 
ing Romantics and Transcendentalists—but by no means all the German 
Romantics—accepted Coleridge’s translation of the word, as ‘‘reason’’. 
“‘Reason”’ accordingly became synonymous with ‘‘inner light”, “‘feeling”’, 
“belief”, ‘faith’, ‘‘emotion’’, ‘‘sentiment’’, ‘‘the oversoul’’, ‘‘intuition’’. 
All of these terms are mutatis mutandis synonymous with the vois of 
Plato and the Platonists, the ‘‘heart’’ of Pascal, the élan vital of Bergson, 
the “‘illative sense” of Cardinal Newman, etc., etc. 

Here, too, a remark “‘of political relevance’ may be in order (357). I 
know of no tyranny which was not frankly “‘intuitional” at base, at least in 
so far as the tyrants have sought to justify their ideas and deeds before the 
bar of humanity. In form, the Nazi notions of “race” or “blood’”’ are 
akin to the Platonic vois. It doesn’t make any real difference in principle 
whether a person “thinks with his blood” or with Newman's “‘illative 
sense’; in either case the meaning is that what ordinary people <a!l 
“reason’”’ shall be silent and that investigation or discussion is an im- 
pertinence. It goes without saying that the “‘intuitions’”’ turn out to be 
absolutes which speciously aim to disguise their real nature, namely that 
they are the primary assumptions, the prejudices, or the wishes of the 
people who hold them. 

The failure to recognize the presence of the Platonic base in a philo- 
sophical system frequently has its source in the elaborate logical super- 
structure reared upon it. It is hard to believe that the Aristotelian 
argumentation is not essential to the ‘‘truth’”” Thomas Aquinas presents; 
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yet that “truth” in its Platonic essentials can be found in any Roman 
Catholic catechism. Aristotelianism ‘‘works’’ equally well for Moham- 
medanism, Judaism, Calvinism, or Lutheranism; in fact all four can point 
to imposing tomes which ‘‘prove”’ their wares by Aristotle, just as 
Catholics point to Thomas. Similarly, Hegelianism has been a godsend 
to representatives of the most divergent kinds of views. 

The quotation from Professor Holt (358) may be a bit overdrawn. I 
should not say ‘‘the entire history of philosophy ...’’. But I should say 
that the “‘classic’’ systems insofar as they are in the Platonic tradition 
come under his condemnation, I would agree also that this would be 
“levity’’, if it were not tragic. Professor Blanshard defends honest 
“‘reason’’; but he has cited as his allies philosophers who are the tradi- 
tional foes of the position he holds. Is it possible that we have here one of 
the roots and sources of the misunderstandings between scientists and 
philosophers? If so, then the matter may have a bearing on the question of 
curricula which is agitating teachers of philosophy today. 

J. H. GROTH 
Eastern Washington College of Education 


CURRENT STRICTURES ON 
REASON: A REJOINDER 


R. GROTH’S criticism I take to be this: that some of the historical 

figures whom I count as allies as respects the belief in reason are 
really opponents, and that some of the figures I named as enemies are 
really friends who deserve something better than the cold stare I gave 
them. I hailed unbelievers, and snubbed those of the true faith. Plato, 
Aquinas, and Hegel did not believe in the sort of reason I was trying to 
espouse, though it is often supposed they did; the Sophists did believe in 
it, though it is commonly supposed they did not. 

It is plain that all depends here on what one means by “reason’’. As to 
its meaning in the address in question I took some pains to be clear. I 
explained that by reason I meant an activity of mind that followed the 
path of an objective necessity. This necessity is sometimes that which 
links the terms of a proposition, as in ‘‘whatever is red is extended’”’ ; some- 
times it is that which links propositions themselves, as it is when I follow 
a train of deductive reasoning. In both cases, however, this necessity was 
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conceived as belonging to the nature of things; it is no figment of our own 
contriving. And I contended that in reason at its best our thought moves 
as it does because the pattern of this objective necessity guides and con- 
trols it. To hold otherwise, to say that thought is completely controlled 
by pushes and pulls from within our own bodies or minds, would be to 
deny that there was any such thing as the reason I was defending. 

Now Dr. Groth thinks it is unhistorical to attribute the belief in reason, 
so conceived, to Plato. I am almost speechless. I had thought that the 
belief in reason in just this sense was written all over the Platonic philo- 
sophy. Take one corner of it only, Plato’s view of mathematics. Mathe- 
matical thinking provided a model for the philosopher and played an 
essential part in the dialectic. In the Meno it is used as the prime example 
of demonstrative thinking; in the Republic, Book VI, it illustrates 
diavora, one of the two stages of yvots or ’ervorhun, both of which give 
genuine knowledge or understanding as opposed to mere 46a. There can 
be no doubt that Plato believed all of the following things about mathe- 
matical thinking: (1) that by means of it we apprehend concepts or 
“ideas’’ which are part of the framework of the real world; (2) that the 
relations which link these concepts are necessary relations; and (3) that 
when in thought we follow the path of such a relation, our thought is 

‘moving under the influence of its object. If Plato did believe these things, 
he believed in reason in the sense in which I defended it. 

Why does Dr. Groth doubt this conclusion? So far as I can see, for two 
reasons. He thinks (1) that when Plato used the terms which are tradi- 
tionally translated as ‘‘reason”’, he had in mind a kind of knowledge that 
was much more mystical and more dubious, and (2) that he admitted an 
appeal to intuition, which is inconsistent with the appeal to reason in my 
sense. 

As for (1) there is no doubt much truth in it. When Plato referred to the 
work of reason he did often include in his meaning properties and processes 
(for example, avayvnots) that no modern rationalist would accept. But 
what then? The fact that he believed in reason in other and more com- 
plicated senses is no evidence against the view that he accepted it also in 
my sense, which I hold that he clearly did. Nor is this sense a secondary 
one in his system; it is, as already argued, central and essential. 

As for (2), namely that Plato admitted the appeal to intuition, I must 
reply once more that this seems to me both true and irrelevant. By in- 
tuition I mean the apprehension of truth which is certain independently 
of argument or of any evidence outside itself. Many rationalists have 
accepted intuition as so defined. Why shouldn't they? Why cannot neces- 
sity reveal itself between the terms of a single proposition? Even if one is 
the kind of rationalist who holds that necessity reveals itself only within 
a system, still the insight that the system does cohere is itself an intuition. 
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It is hard to see how rationalism of any kind can escape the appeal to 
intuition, nor why it should try to escape it. 

Dr. Groth thinks that he sees why. He finds something dangerous in the 
appeal to intuition. ‘‘I know of no tyranny’’, he writes, ‘‘that was not 
frankly ‘intuitional’ at base . . . the Nazi notions of ‘race’ or ‘blood’ are 
akin to the Platonic vois.’’ Dr. Groth is not alone in this feeling; certain 
instrumentalists have lately made similar statements. They would rule 
out “self-evident truth” as not only logically illegitimate but as fat with 
the seeds of irresponsible egoism and authoritarianism. The consequences 
of this view are interesting. Thomas Jefferson, who, in the first charter of 
our democracy, expressed a cordial belief in such truths, was a potential 
Nazi; men like Bishop Butler and Henry Sidgwick stood for irresponsible 
self-assertion, for the very odd reason that they claimed to have in- 
tuitions that such self-assertion was wrong; the Christian who claims to 
see immediately that love is better than cruelty has, so far, a case no 
better than that of the Nietzschean who claims to see the opposite; 
Descartes, who believed that isolated propositions could be seen to be 
absolutely true, was more of an authoritarian than Hegel, who did not. 
The fact is surely that there is no opposition at all between the appeal to 
reason and the appeal to intuition; intuition, in the cases just cited, is 
merely one embodiment of reason. Of course there are bastard forms of 
intuition just as there are fraudulent forms of reason, but it is no argu- 
ment against a valid way of thinking that it is likely to be abused. In- 
tuition and discursive reason are both sound modes of thought, and when 
valid they are mutually supporting. 

The mention of Hegel reminds me that he also, together with Aquinas, 
is a philosopher whom I regarded, mistakenly in Dr. Groth’s opinion, as 
an ally. Again I admit that both these philosophers held theories about 
the nature of reason that would go beyond my own slight characterization 
of it. But that they would accept the leading features of that characteriza- 
tion seems to me beyond question. I should defend myself here again very 
much as I did about Plato. 

Dr. Groth thinks that though these philosophers did not accept reason 
in my sense, the sophists did, and that I should have welcomed them as 
allies rather than condemned them as enemies; Protagoras in particular is 
said to belong on my side. The famous &v@poros pétpov wavrww is more in- 
nocent than it sounds. ‘‘The phrase ‘man is the measure of all things’ ”, 
writes Dr. Groth, “implies man as using the materials and instruments he 
has to work with toimprove his lot on earth. .. .” I do not think this will 
do. The context of Protagoras’ thought indicates that it meant far more 
than this, and something far more skeptical. For Protagoras the sole 
source of knowledge was sense perception, and what we got from sense 
perception depended on our organism. Indeed it depended on the partic- 
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ular state of our organism here and now; the relativism was thorough- 
going, as the Theaetetus (152a) makes clear. The grasp of an objective 
necessity, common to all men, is decisively ruled out by this theory of 
knowledge; a passage in Aristotle (Met. 998a), referring to Protagoras’ 
“refutation of the geometers” suggests that he explicitly argued against 
the possibility of mathematical knowledge. There has, of course, been 
much dispute over whether the sophists deserved the rough handling 
they received from Plato and Aristotle, but is there any serious question 
as to the skepticism implied in their teachings regarding a universal, 
objective, and necessary reason? I can hardly suppose so. And that is the 
sort of reason I defend. 

I should like to thank Dr. Groth for giving me the opportunity of add- 
ing a postscript to my address. 

BRAND BLANSHARD 

Yale University 
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’ 


HEN a philosopher is faced with a problem arising from the fact 

that current theories or common sense categories seem inadequate 
to account for something in his world, he usually solves the problem by 
making a new distinction; he invents a new realm or a new kind of sub- 
stance to take care of the troublesome item. For example, having defined 
nature in such a way that there is no place in it for desires and images, or 
even for secondary qualities like color and odor, the philosopher postu- 
lates a mind in which to locate these items which now become “mental 
entities’. Again, finding that he can use language with general names, 
even though experience shows him only particulars, the philosopher in- 
vents a realm of essences so that he may have something to which his 
words correspond. Or again, failing to find by empirical inquiry anything 
whose existence is self-sufficient, he postulates a supernatural being which 
is at once the sufficient explanation of itself, and also the ultimate ex- 
planation of all else. Once these new entities—minds, essences, super- 
natural first causes—have become well established in discourse they are 
inexhaustible sources for subtle philosophical research, and metaphysical 
systems are constructed in which they become central. 

It is usually a good thing for philosophy when some iconoclast, by 
applying Occam’s razor, dispenses with one or more of such entities and 
clears the intellectual atmosphere of its philosophic dust. The time is ripe 
for the application of Occam’s razor to some of the entities involved in 
current theories of mind and of meaning. 

The nouion of mental substance has retained its hold, despite repeated 
criticism, largely because its principal traditional opponent, the material- 
ist, was never able to give an adequate account of images, emotions, and 
secondary qualities. Historically the alternative has been either mentalism 
or dualism. Materialism, mentalism, and dualism are not, however, the 
only possible theories. When we take actual observation as proof of 
existence we have no ground for excluding secondary qualities and feelings 
from nature, leaving only the materialist’s volumes, masses, and motions. 

There would be less reluctance to give up the notion of mental sub- 
stance if the true basis of the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities were understood. All are equally real qualities or properties of 
natural events. The distinction is a useful one as indicating those features 
of nature which are relative to measuring instruments and therefore 
capable of quantitative comparison, and those which, being relative to 
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the peculiarities of a particular living organism, are not quantitative. But 
one of the most confusing errors of philosophy was to regard the primary 
qualities as non-relative, and therefore as the only true characters of 
nature, and to relegate the secondary to the mysterious realm of mind 
despite their patent spatial, temporal, and functional relationships to the 
primary qualities and to other natural events. 

The error of this dualism is now generally recognized but the notion of 
mental substance has not been discarded because it is thought to be still 
required as the subject of emotions, images, and purposes, and to account 
for memories and other types of meaning. If this is supposed to follow 
from the relativity or the privacy of emotions and images as contrasted 
with the objectivity of physical things, the same reply can be given as for 
the distinction between primary and secondary qualities: all are equally 
relative to natural circumstances and, given these circumstances, all are 
equally real, and in that sense objective, events. 

It is irrelevant to argue that a feeling of fear or an imagined centaur are 
not parts of the physical world and therefore presuppose a mind. Images 
and emotions usually do have a vague location among other objects—for 
example, the centaur is located in front of one rather than behind and fear 
is in the pit of one’s stomach—but even if there are some experiences 
which are totally without spatial location, they are still temporal events 
conditioned by, and relative to, other events. Physical and non-physical 
are useful classifications based on the way in which certain events are 
related to other events, but when such classifications, useful as a division 
of scientific labor, are treated as designations of different metaphysical 
realms, they become the source of the insoluble problems of philosophy. 

It is an intelligible and answerable question to ask what the relationship 
is between a light stimulus and a blink of the eye lid, between eating a 
heavy meal and having a pain in the stomach, between past experiences 
and a dream, but it is neither an intelligible nor an answerable question to 
ask what the connection is between body and mind, or to ask how the 
mind can produce ideas or perceive matter. 

The illusion that these are intelligible questions is abetted by the 
structure of our language, especially by the use of the personal pronouns. 
One does not speak of ‘‘this body” but of ‘‘my body”’. In speaking of a car 
collision that one has observed it seems clear and intelligible to say, ‘“‘I was 
sO upset in my mind that I trembled all over”. But if one were challenged 
to stite what was meant by “‘I’’ and by “my mind” one might decide that 
some such expression as the following, for all its awkwardness, is more 
intelligible: “The occurrence of a collision in the perspective of this per- 
ceiving organism caused strong emotions and trembling.” 

It would be silly and pedantic to suggest that the pronouns should 
never be used but it would be possible to express everything that is 
humanly intelligible without them. Personal pronouns were probably 
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first understood to stand for the body or a part of the body. Thus, ‘“‘my 
head and arms’”’ would mean the head and arms attached to this body. 
“1”, “you’’, or ‘‘my”’ very likely came to stand for a soul or mind that has 
a body, instead of being a body, along with religious doctrines of survival 
after death and of transmigration of souls from one body to another. Be 
that as it may, the use of personal pronouns now lends specious support to 
metaphysical theories of mind. Once the notion of mental substance has 
been assumed, various functions can be assigned to it. The mind is the 
subject of perceptions and feelings, the source of will and purpose, and the 
imaginative agent that puts meaning into an otherwise meaningless 
physical world. This appears to be converging evidence from various 
quarters for the existence of mind but it is only because there is no real 
evidence of its existence or of its nature that it is possible to attribute to it 
anything that suits the convenience of one’s religious or metaphysical 
beliefs. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for mind is that nothing in the world 
could have meaning without mind. Ralph M. Eaton tell us that, ‘‘Aside 
from the connections of meaning established in a mind, things in the order 
of nature simply are; they are bound together by laws, but not bound so 
that any one by its own nature means any other.’’! Consider expressions 
such as the following: ‘‘Those clouds mean rain.” ‘‘That sign, ‘DANGER’ 
means that you may be injured if you go there.’’ Philosophers of almost 
every school will tell us that all such expressions imply a person or mind 
capable of taking the cloud as a symbol of rain or the printed words ona 
placard as a sign of possible injury. Clouds and printer’s ink do not of 
themselves mean anything. By itself a thing cannot be symbolic. A symbol 
must be given meaning by a conscious mind. The fact of meaning thus 
becomes an argument for the existence of minds. 

Here we have a typical example of the philosopher’s way of solving a 
problem. An evident difference needs to be accounted for: the difference 
between clouds, simply, and those same clouds as signifying rain; the 
difference between words simply as black letters on a placard, and those 
same words as standing for possible injury. This difference seems to be of 
such a sort that it cannot be ascribed to natural things or events. Con- 
sequently a new realm must be postulated—a realm of mind with the 
capacity not only to be aware of objects outside the mind but also to take 
one of these objects as a symbol for, or as meaning, another one. 

The usual theory would describe the cloud and rain situation somewhat 
as follows: There is (1) a cloud, (2) a mind that perceives the cloud, (3) 
an act of the mind by which the perceived cloud is related to the thought 
of rain with the expectation that rain will shortly occur. The cloud means 
rain not simply by being the physical antecedent to rain but by being 


1 Symbolism and Truth (1925), p. 21. 
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related in a mind to the thought of rain. In the case of the placard reading 
“DANGER” the conventional word symbol plays the same part as the 
cloud did in the other situation, except that there is no causal connection 
in nature between the sign and the possible injury. ‘‘DANGER” means 
a possible injury when a mind connects the word with the thought of 
injury. 

This doctrine in one form or another has come to be so generally ac- 
cepted, and is presupposed in the terminology of so much of our philo- 
sophical discourse that it passes as clear and intelligible merely because of 
its familiarity. A little consideration will show that it is neither clear nor 
intelligible. The most careful inspection discloses nothing whatever cor- 
responding to the term ‘‘mind”’ as it is here used and the account of the 
mind’s activities is entirely metaphorical, the content being borrowed 
from the experiences of natural events and their relations. A tenable 
account of meaning must locate it where it is actually found, that is, in 
the events or things that are meaningful. What we have is a meaningful 
cloud, or a significant placard. If there are occasions when clouds are not 
experiences meaning rain and when the placard is just a black pattern on 
white in contrast to other occasions when clouds do mean rain and the 
placard does mean possible injury, we must accept these various facts as 
we find them. A meaningless cloud is a meaningless cloud; but equally, a 
meaningful cloud is a meaningful cloud and the meaningfulness is a 
feature of the cloud, not something located in a mind and attributed to 
the cloud by a mental act. 

This is not to say that the cloud would be meaningful by itself any 
more than sugar would be sweet by itself or a stone heavy by itself. But 
the discovery that characters or properties of events are relative to other 
events is no reason for transferring those characters or properties to the 
other events. If it were, then nothing could be consistently predicated of 
anything for there is good evidence that the nature of all things belongs to 
them not per se, but in virtue of the context in which they stand. 

To account for or explain anything, or any difference, in nature we look 
for something else in nature that is correlated with the thing or difference 
to be explained. This method, which is the method of science, holds not 
only for quantitative features but also for qualities, images, emotions, or 
anything else that turns up, and there is no good reason why it should not 
also be adequate to deal with meaning. Any natural fact, including the 
fact of meaning, is found to be relative to other natural facts. 

With regard to “‘green’’, say, the proper question to ask is not, ‘‘Why is 
there such a thing in nature as green color?’’ The proper question is, 
“What do we find in nature whenever we find green color?”’ Similarly, the 
proper question to ask is not, ‘‘How can one thing mean another?”’ The 
proper question is, ‘‘What are the circumstances in nature whenever there 
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are meaningful events?”’ No reason can ever be given as to why anything 
in nature should be as it is, but nature ceases to seem mysterious precisely 
to the extent that its parts are seen to be related to other parts. The sound 
in the night ceases to be mysterious when it is related to the prowling cat; 
the cloud becomes understandable when it is related to a set of weather 
data and to the rain that follows. 

So it is with meaning itself. No reason can be given why anything in 
nature should have the property of signifying anything else in nature. 
One can but inquire into the natural conditions also present in nature 
whenever there are events with a meaning. There are observable clouds 
only when there is a complicated natural context including water droplets. 
light, and a perceiving organism; and there are meaningful clouds only 
when there are memories and images (for example, of clouds followed by 
rain) associated with the history of that organism. We discover what the 
conditions are in which there is cloud-meaning-rain in the same way in 
which we discover what the conditions are in which the cloud is dark or 
large. 

This may seem too simple an account of meaning. The philosopher is 
not likely to be content merely to note that some events mean, or refer to, 
other events, to investigate the conditions under which such reference 
occurs, and to inquire whether the events referred to are actual as in- 
dicated. A more adequate explanation seems to be given by introducing a 
special substance such as a mind and assigning to it the special powers of 
investing an antecedently meaningless object with meaning. The supposed 
need for such an explanation of meaning is the consequence of the same 
unwarranted assumption which led to the separation of primary from 
secondary qualities. Just as it was supposed that the relativity of sec- 
ondary qualities required that they be denied a place in nature and 
located in a mental realm, so it is supposed that the meaning of an object, 
being obviously relative to the living organism for which it is said to have 
the meaning, must be abstracted from the object itself and located in a 
mind belonging to the organism. , 

The difficulties introduced into philosophical theory by this dualism can 
be resolved by keeping to the empirical evidence. The evidence is that all 
characterization—whether primary or secondary qualities, whether 
meaningless or meaningful—belongs to natural events in relation to other 
natural events and it is the business of the scientist (the psychologist no 
less than the physiologist or the physicist) to give an accurate account of 
the way in which certain events are determined by certain other events 
and to predict what events would occur if certain other ones were to 
occur. 

In carrying out his part of this task the psychologist is not concerned 
with ‘“‘mental processes’’ that are metaphysically distinct from natural 
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processes. The term ‘‘process” is significant only when it refers to a 
theoretically observable sequence of events, and when it does have such 
reference there is no point to the adjective ‘‘mental’’ unless it is used 
simply to distinguish events that are relative to certain physiological and 
psychological conditions, from other events that are relative to different 
conditions and which fulfill a set of requirements which define the clas- 
sification ‘‘physical’’. Recognition of the unscientific connotation of 
‘mental’ and the desire to be scientific at all costs led to an opposite 
mistake, that of behaviorism which supposes that to be scientific one 
must ignore or deny images, feelings, and thoughts, or reduce them to 
“nothing but’? movements in the larynx and secretions of the glands. 

By emphasizing favored quantitative categories, the behaviorists have 
prejudged what nature may or may not contain, whereupon it becomes 
necessary to expunge from nature events that are classified as relative, 
private, subjective, imaginative, introspective, or mental. Having taken 
such events out of nature special realms and a non-natural metaphysical 
status must be invented for them. Many events, including all meaningful 
events, are relative to fears, hopes, or memories. Whether or not these 
can in turn be shown to be definite functions of the physiological states of 
an organism it would still be true that they occur, that they are not 
themselves the same events as the physiological ones of which they may 
be functions, and that in many cases it is easier to understand, predict, 
and control the experience of events by relating them to memories, hopes, 
and imaginations than it is to relate them to the state of the brain or 
glands. Hence an extreme behaviorism does not do justice to events that 
are actually observed and used in our understanding of the total pattern 
of nature. If this appears to be a reversion to mentalism, the reply is that, 
while none of the items usually called ‘‘mental”’ are to be discarded, it does 
not make sense to say that anything is “in the mind’’. The classification 
“‘mental’’ had therefore better be avoided, but it does not follow from 
this that we must deny the reality of images, memories, and ideas as the 
behaviorist seems to do. 

It is the thesis of this paper that many of the difficulties and unneces- 
sary complexities in theories of meaning can be avoided by recognizing 
that, given the appropriate context, nature includes events which signify 
or mean other events. The really difficult task is the discovery of the 
complex and subtle conditions—physical, physiological, psychological— 
under which the various kinds of meaningful events occur. To abstract 
the meaning from the event which bears it and then to invent meta- 
physical theories to deal with the abstraction is to obstruct an already 
difficult task. 

ALBERT G. RAMSPERGER 
University of Wisconsin 
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BERKELEY’S CONCEPTUALISM' 


HE precise formulation of Berkeley's conceptualism of ‘notions’, 

which is achieved by this paper, serves two historical purposes: (a) 
It makes possible a technical statement of the problem which Berkeley 
left unsolved in his juvenile Principles and Hylas. Berkeley's successive 
works are founded upon a progressively superior understanding of this 
problem, and the Sirts solves it; consequently the formulation of Berke- 
ley’s ‘notional’ conceptualism serves to explain the order in whichBerkeley’'s 
works succeed each other. Hence ‘notions’ supply the epistemological link 
between Cartesian subjective idea-ism and late Berkeleian spiritualism. 
Hume’s Treatise appears as but one and not the sole consequence of 
Berkeley’s early work. (b) ‘Notions’ explain also the exact analysis by 
which Thomas Reid, the Scottish Realist, passed from Cartesian subjec- 
tive idea-ism to his full and sophisticated statement of common sense 
realism. To document these two theses rigidly is important for twentieth 
century epistemology. 

In the Princtples (Sec. 86), Berkeley reveals that for him human knowl- 
edge reduces to the two heads, knowledge of ideas and knowledge of 
spirits. Ideas which are immediately perceived are identical with sensible 
objects. Inert and fleeting, ideas do not subsist by themselves. Instead 
ideas exist in minds. Minds or spirits are entirely distinct and hetero- 
geneous from ideas, being active, indivisible, incorruptible, and _ in- 
dependent existences. 

The two heads of human knowledge which Berkeley advances are 
concerned respectively with beings so different from each other that they 
share only the name beings. While knowledge of ideas is of inert, fleeting, 
and dependent beings, knowledge of spirits or of minds is of active, in- 
divisible, incorruptible, and independent existences. Several implications 
follow, which are startling for the student who knows Berkeley as a 
subjective idealist. 

I. Spirits are not known by means of ideas. Absolutely fundamental to 
Berkeley's immaterialism is the assertion that an idea can be like nothing 
but an idea. For the second Cartesian proposition, that every immediate 
object of sense is an idea, when combined with this first assertion, that 
ideas resemble only ideas, at once proves that we cannot know matter by 
sense perception (Secs. 22, 24). But this assertion that ideas resemble only 
ideas proves equally that we cannot know spirits or minds by way of 
ideas; and Berkeley, explicitly observing that the very being of an idea 





1 Presented, with some omissions, at the Forty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, December 30, 1941. 
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implies passiveness and inertness in it and no idea can be the resemblance 
or pattern of any active being (Sec. 25), concludes that no idea can be 
formed of a soul or spirit or that which acts (Sec. 27). 
II. Nevertheless spirits are in some sense known. So far does Berkeley 
_drive this argument concerning the disparity between ideas and active 
substances, that he concludes that spirits cannot be immediately per- 
ceived, but can only be inferred from their effects. Nevertheless he is not 
willing to argue from thought to being in order to deny the existence of 
spirits. Claiming instead as a metaphysical realist that minds or spiritual 
substances do exist, Berkeley, to retain content for this assertion, holds 
that in some sense spirits are known. The words will, understanding, mind, 
soul, and spirit, while not signifying ideas, do none the less stand for some- 
thing. What they stand for is, Berkeley says, quite heterogeneous to ideas 
and not represented by them, namely, active agents. Furthermore, 
Berkeley holds that ‘‘we know or understand the meaning of these words” 
(Sec. 27). We have Berkeley’s explicit statements, then, that (i) spirits 
are known by inference, that (ii) the word spirit does not stand for any 
idea, that (iii) the word spirit does nevertheless stand for a real, active 
substance, and that (iv) we know what the word means. What we know, 
when we understand the meaning of the word spirit, Berkeley denomi- 
nates (in the second edition of the Principles) a notion. 

III. Notional knowledge is immanent yet external. If we consider all 
those situations in which some spirit knows something else by way of 
notions and not by way of ideas, we find that for the early Berkeley the 
knower and the things which he knows are independent of each other. 
While ideas depend on the minds which entertain them and are integral to 
these minds, the minds themselves are independent of each other. In the 
Principles (Sec. 137) Berkeley contrasts the dependency of an idea which 
is inactive and exists only when perceived with the independent existence 
of a spirit which is an agent “‘subsisting by itself”. The soul is a spiritual 
substance. So independent is the existence of a spirit that it is incor- 
ruptible and immortal. The first conclusion, then, to be drawn concerning 
knowledge by way of notions is that this knowledge is themanner in which 
one independently existing substance takes account of another independ- 
ently existing substance. Thus, although Berkeley is a subjective idealist 
with respect to ideas, yet with respect to notfons he is epistemologically a 
realist. 

Since the object known does exist independently of its being known, 
then such knowing does nothing to its object; it produces no effect outside 
the mind. Berkeley’s notional knowing is not transitive; it is ‘immanent’. 
Secondly, the known spirit cannot act on the knowing spirit, for the 
knower is likewise a source of activity. To be thus known, I infer, is what 
the Schools called an external denomination of the object perceived. Being 
known implies neither action nor quality in the object perceived. 
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Berkeley claims notional knowledge of our own minds, other minds, 
God, and relations among ideas. The objects of notional knowledge are 
all independent of being known. Even in the case of relations among 
ideas, the ideas which are known as related must first be to be known as 
related; their esse does not consist in the discovery of the relation between 
them. Berkeley’s epistemological spiritual realism permits the inference 
that in notional knowing the object and the knower are externally related 
in immanent knowing. 

IV. Notional knowledge is direct. The second feature of Berkeley’s 
knowledge by way of notions is that the knowing is empty; the mind 
which knows has no content within itself. This conclusion is quickly 
deduced. An idea for Berkeley is a sensuous content, something within 
the mind, which is dependent on the mind for its existence. Suppose that 
in notional knowledge some content actually does exist in the mind such 
that, when we take account of this something we at the same time take 
account of an independently existing reality. Under this supposition there 
arises what Berkeley calls ‘‘a two-fold existence of sense—the one in- 
telligible or in the mind, the other real and without the mind’’. Our sup- 
posed mental content is intelligible, while spirits have ‘‘a natural 
subsistence of their own, distinct from being perceived’’. Such represen- 
tationalism Berkeley assails as ‘“‘the very root of Scepticism; for, so long 
as men thought that real things subsisted without the mind, and that their 
knowledge was only so far forth real as it was conformable to real things, 
it follows they could not be certain that they had any real knowledge at 
all” (Sec. 86). Men cannot know that perceived things are conformable 
to independently existing, unperceived things. The supposition of mental 
content reduces to absurdity, then, because Berkeley’s arguments which 
prove the non-existence of the material world apply in all particulars, to 
demonstrate that the spiritual world, if the perception of it is mediated by 
something interposed and in the mind, is likewise inaccessible. Then the 
analysis of the knowing situation wherein one spirit knows another spirit 
involves only the knowing spirit together with its knowing, and the object 
known. Since the object known is not “in the mind’’ of the knower, the 
knowing mind is free of all objects pertaining to it as their subject—free 
of all objects ‘‘within”’ itself. Notional knowledge is empty; it is unmedi- 
ated; it is simply taking account directly of an independent object. Al- 
though the knowledge of other minds is mediated by inference, it is not 
mediated by any interposed object; the result may be called immediate 
or direct realism: the object known by inference is itself the very immedi- 
ate subject of any judgment concerning it. 

V. Notional knowledge supplements the Cartestan and Lockean accounts 
of the meaning of words. Locke asserts that words “in their primary or 
immediate signification’’ stand for nothing but ideas (Essay 3, 2, 2). 
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Berkeley, taking Locke’s view of the meaning of words to be that ac- 
cepted by ‘“‘common consent” (Principles Sec. 139) describes as the re- 
ceived opinion the proposition that the sole end of language is to com- 
municate ideas. It is well known that Berkeley himself deserts this 
thesis, that he find words to be capable of raising passion, exciting the 
hearer to action, and putting the mind into some commensurate disposi- 
tion (Principles, Introduction Secs. 19 and 20). 

Notions, however, bear a more startling consequence for. the meaning 
of words. If Berkeley's notions imply direct realism, that is, if the subject 
of every judgment concerning spirits and relations is identically the spirit 
or relation itself, then Berkeley must assert that some words stand for 
things which are not ideas. And Berkeley does say precisely this. In 
answer to the objection which he himself raises, that if there are no ideas 
signified by soul, spirit, or substance, then these words are wholly insig- 
nificant, Berkeley replies: ‘‘those words do mean or signify a real thing; 
which is neither an idea nor like an idea, but that which perceives ideas, 
and wills, and reasons about them”’ (Principles Sec. 139, my italics. See 
also the sentence added in 1734 to Sec. 27). In place of concluding that 
because we have no idea of spirits, these do not exist, Berkeley argues 
instead that because we have no idea of spirits, the word spirit stands 
for a real spirit. And he adds that when we have a notion of a spirit we 
understand the meaning of the word spirit. 

Words, then, for Berkeley, enjoy three functions. Two, the critics no- 
tice: words stand for ideas, and words serve as instruments of power. A 
third is that words signify ‘‘real things’’; they stand for something not 
ideal yet real. 

VI. A ‘notion’ ts an epistemological act. Since notional knowledge is 
immanent yet external to its object, it must belong to the knowing minds. 
When one mind knows another mind, the notion and its object must be 
independent of each other. Notions, then, are not objects of thought. 
Nor are they minds; for minds are incorruptible, existing before any given 
notion does and continuing to exist after the noticing passes away, and 
minds are indivisible; whereas several notions may belong to the same 
mind. Since Berkeley denominates minds active beings, notions, being 
neither objects of thought nor thinking minds, yet belonging to minds 
which lack content within themselves, must be the acts of active, thinking 
minds. 

Berkeley’s notions must thus be the epistemological acts of spiritual 
beings. Whereas in the mind’s knowledge of ideas of sense the mind is 
passive, in knowledge by way of notions it is active or operative; and 
indeed in his Sirts Berkeley announces the conclusion: ‘‘that there are 
properly no ideas, or passive objects, in the minds but what were derived 
from sense: but that there are also besides these her own acts or opera- 
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tions; such are notions”’ (Sec. 308). For Berkeley, then, every situation in 
which we have knowledge involving notions must be analyzed into the 
elements mind, act, and independent object. When we have a notion of 
the meaning of the word soul, we have an act which takes account of 
really existing souls. This act is immanent and externally related to its 
object. And the act includes no content, no object existing in the mind; 
instead the immediate object of this act which is a notion is the ultimate 
independent object itself. 

VII. Notions abstract. The foregoing six theses imply that notions are 
acts of abstraction. The presence of acts of abstraction—of a moderate 
epistemological realism—in the early Berkeley is so contrary to the nine- 
teenth century insistence on his extreme nominalism that my claims con- 
cerning his ‘notions’ seem to be directly disproved by their implication 
of abstraction. Nevertheless abstraction is clearly admitted even in the 
very heart of Berkeley’s repudiation of abstract ideas. 

Berkeley's strictures against abstraction are all directed against ab- 
stract ideas. Treating ideas almost, but not quite, as distinct and par- 
ticular existences, and in this approaching Hume’s metaphysical realism 
of “impressions” and “ideas’’,? Berkeley argues that the mind cannot 
frame an idea of a quality which cannot itself exist separated from some 
other qualities, or of a common nature cut off from the circumstances 
which determine it to any particular existence (Principles Sec. 99 and 
Introduction Secs. 7, 9, 10). The sole abstracting which ideas permit is 
to separate out of congeries of them those parts or qualities without which 
the congeries may continue really to exist. It is possible, for example, 
to imagine or represent to oneself the idea of a two-headed man or one 
without an arm. 

No idea, then, can be formed, unless it can exist without the existence 
of any other idea. But observe that Berkeley’s arguments are concerned 
with forming or ‘framing’ ideas, not with having notions. He does not 
say that we cannot discourse and reason about qualities of things, which 
cannot exist by themselves. And in 1734, having become clear on the usage 
of notions as contrasted with ideas, Berkeley adds the following significant 
passage at the end of his discussion of the impossibility of framing ab- 
stract ideas (Principles Introduction Sec. 16, Berkeley’s italics): 

And here it must be acknowledged that a man may consider a figure merely as tri- 


angular; without attending to the particular qualities of the angles, or relations 
of the sides. So far he may abstract. But this will never prove that he can frame an ab- 





2 In his Treatise (1, 4, 5) Hume declares, ‘‘Since all our perceptions are different 
from each other, and from every thing else in the universe, they are also distinct 
and separable, and may be consider'd as separately existent, and may exist sepa- 
rately, and have no need of any thing else to support their existence.” 
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stract, general, inconsistent idea of a triangle. In like manner we may consider 
Peter so far forth as man, or so far forth as animal, without framing the foremen- 
tioned abstract idea, either of man or of animal; inasmuch as all that is perceived 
is not considered. 


The plain sense of this passage is that the mind can attend to certain 
things without attending to their full natures, that when it does this, it 
is not framing ideas, that the objects to which it immediately attends 
are not without qualification to be called ideas, and that this kind of con- 
sidering may be called abstraction. This passage in Berkeley does not 
even say that the object considered must be part of an idea, although the 
examples of figure, man, and the word perceived seem to indicate that 
Berkeley here has in mind the entertainment of aspects of ideas. 

Berkeley’s supplementation of Sec. 16 in the second edition of the 
Principles is no accident, then. Berkeley admits conception or abstraction 
in his later period without rescinding his arguments against abstract ideas. 
Abstract conceiving is asserted, although abstract framing or the idea- 
tional existence of distinctions of analysis is denied. 

Seven theses, hence, dominate the treatment of ‘notions’: I. Spirits 
are not known by ideas. II. Nevertheless they are in some sense known. 
III. Notional knowledge is immanent yet external. IV. It is direct. V. It 
implies a new account of the meaning of words. VI. Notions are epis- 
temological acts. VII. Notions are abstract. Two historically important 
consequences of the introduction into philosophy of the technical ‘notion’ 
follow. These are the consequences of the application of ‘notions’ to two 
different kinds of objects. 

First the admission by Berkeley that among the objects of ‘notions’ 
are ‘ideas’ compelled him to transform the nature of ‘ideas’. Consider the 
seven theses concerning notions. Applying notions to ideas it follows that 
(i) notions of ideas are not ideas of ideas, that (ii) ideas are nevertheless 
known, that (iii) ideas are external to the immanent knowledge that we 
have of them, that yet (iv) they are identically the direct subjects of 
knowledge by notions, that (vi) ideas are only the objects of acts which 
are external to their being, that (vii) ideas are sufficiently complex to 
permit abstraction from them, and that (v) words can signify aspects of 
ideas. These changes, an understanding of which is fundamental to an 
understanding of the Siris, all serve to transform ideas from homogene- 
ously simple thought-objects to complex non-cognitive objects of thought. 
While in both the Principles and the Siris the esse of ideas is percipi, 
in the Principles ideas fully explain knowledge by local acquaintance, 





§ Professor John Wild in his George Berkeley explains the significance of the term 
‘consider’ for Berkeley’s use of notion, and he observes that consider is a technical 
term in Scholastic philosophy (pp. 120-122, 125-131, 133-139). 
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whereas in the Siris ideas are completely non-cognitive. Their ideality is 
solely metaphysical, not epistemological. Berkeley's idealism is super- 
ceded in epistemology; it remains only in metaphysics. 

A second consequence of the employment of notions arises as follows. 
Let us introduce a single theorem which overthrows Berkeley’s argument 
for immaterialism. Agreeing with him that sensations, ideas, feeling, the 
content of the manifold of sensations, or the données immédiates resemble 
only other sensations, let us argue that in addition some objects of sense 
exist, which are not sensations. Then the esse of these new objects does 
not consist in percipi. These are not mental objects, but are instead 
independent of the mind. Now notions as delineated in the seven theses 
are admirably fitted to know such external objects. The single change, so 
widely acclaimed in the twentieth century, of admitting some objects 
of sense which are not mental, when combined with notional knowledge 
and with a dualism of minds and bodies, results in an epistemology of 
common sense realism.‘ Some of its consequences are that notions are 
acts of intending (since there are only active minds and known bodies, 
meaning cannot be a representative content and must be only an act), 
that belief is an act which affirms existence (given only minds, acts, and 
bodies, the attitude of belief cannot be a mind or a body, but it can be an 
act), that imagination is the resolution of a perceptual judgment (where- 
as ideas must be to be compared), and that metaphysical realism is the 
starting point for philosophical investigation—that is, philosophizing 
begins in first principles. This second historical consequence of Berkeley's 
employment of ‘notions’ was derived in full and sophisticated detail by 
the Scottish Thomas Reid. 

The two historically important consequences arising out of Berkeley's 
introducing ‘notions’ into the 1734 edition of the Principles are, then, 
first spiritual realism and second common sense realism. 

SYDNEY C. ROME 
College of William and Mary 





‘In an article which appeared in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research en- 
titled ‘‘The Scottish Refutation of Berkeley's Immaterialism” (III, 3, March 
1943, PP. 313-325), I show that Thomas Reid actually argued that in addition to 
sensations there are some objects of sense which exist independently of the exist- 
ence of any mind. 

When Reid rejects Berkeley’s tenet that all objects of sense are necessarily 
related to their being perceived, he nonetheless does not forsake Berkeley’s early 
philosophy. Instead, in the Eighteenth Century, and without the developments 
of Kant, he inevitably develops a way of knowledge alternative to that which is 
founded upon ‘ideas’ yet also to be found in Berkeley’s early works, knowledge 
by ‘notions’. As a result, Reid transforms Berkeley's epistemological idealism 
and metaphysical spiritualism into a direct realism in epistemology (the subject of 
each act of knowing is identically the independent object known), integrally 
combined with psychophysical dualism in metaphysics. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. Its Tasks and Oppor- 
tunities. By BRAND BLANSHARD, Curt J. DucAsSsE, CHARLES W. HEN- 
DEL, ARTHUR E. Murpny, and Max C. Otto. New York and London, 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1945. Pp. xiii, 306. 


In 1943 the American Philosophical Association appointed a commis- 
sion of five members to study and make recommendations concerning 
“the present state of philosophy” and ‘‘the role philosophy might play 
in the post-war world’’. This book is an account of the labors and the 
findings of that commission. 

The study, subsidized by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, 
ran for over a year and a half. With the most painstaking care the com- 
mission explored, in the United States, the relevant opinions of scholars, 
poets, editors, lawyers, clergymen, educators in public schools and col- 
leges, administrators, business men, and officers of government. It found 
peculiarly interesting suggestions made by ‘‘young men in active military 
service”. In as many different parts of the country it held seven two-day 
conferences with persons concerned with philosophic study and teaching. 
No one can doubt that this ‘‘Gallup Poll” side of the investigation was 
sensitively and intelligently done. The commission dealt with the ex- 
ternals of its task in a way befitting the teachers of a democratic society. 

It must further be said that, taken bit by bit, the report is vigorously 
and ably conceived. Its writing is clear and, at times, genuinely eloquent. 
In these respects it resembles the Harvard Report on Liberal Education. 
It is animated by a resolute purpose, not only to grapple with an intel- 
lectual problem, but also, by doing so, to deal with a desperate practical 
crisis. The Philosophical Association is to be congratulated on its pro- 
vision for self criticism. It seems safe to say, therefore, that here one will 
find as good an account of itself as American philosophy is now able to 
give. 

I 


In the process of fact-finding, the commissioners and their consultants 
were largely agreed that, in the teaching of philosophy, “things were not 
in all respects as they should be and that something ought to be done”’. 
Our civilization, they declare, urgently needs a kind of teaching which 
only philosophy can give and, further, philosophic departments are not 
giving it. Suggestions for reform of this unhappy situation run along two 
lines. First, it is held that the evils which have come upon philosophy 
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are largely external in origin. The failure of response to the philosophic 
appeal is due chiefly to lack of proper understanding by colleagues, stu- 
dents, administrators, and the general public. Speaking from this rela- | 
tively self-satisfied point of view, the commission finds an ‘‘encouraging 
number of things that can be done’’. Part III of the report proceeds to 
“call attention to the most hopeful of these and to express our judgment 
concerning them”’. 

In Part II, however, the reader is led into a more radical inquiry. Here 
it appears that ‘‘deep-lying issues of principle as well as of educational 
policy are at the root of our current perplexities’’. ‘‘What are we trying to 
do in philosophy?’’ the commission asks, ‘‘Where do we think we are 
going, and at what kind of success are we aiming?”’ In the pressing of 
these heart-searching Socratic questions it is presupposed that the causes 
of our failure lie, not in our stars, but in ourselves. Philosophy herself is 
at fault. The search for wisdom no longer searches for wisdom. It is running 
after knowledge, after wisdomless fragments of knowledge. It is the frank, 
though limited, exploring of that suggestion of inner failure which gives 
to the report its peculiar significance. 

Part III, as already noted, discusses how the current teaching of philo- 
sophy may be made more effective and more popular. For a teacher in 
the field, these pages are delightful reading. And yet one cannot help 
wishing that this part of the book had not been written. The evidence 
presented by the commission strongly suggests that the time has come 
for radical revolution in the philosophy of liberal education. Should the 
present scheme of liberal teaching be abandoned? And if so, what are the 
alternative plans one of which might take its place? The commission has 
brilliantly suggested that question. But if this basic issue be before us, 
the patching up of the old scheme seems, for the time at least, irrelevant 
and distracting. Here, as so commonly happens in pedagogical discussions, 
the interest in ‘‘methods’”’ tends to distract attention from, to become a 
substitute for, the more fundamental inquiry into the aims and proper 
content of the teaching procedure. The question ‘‘How shall I do it?” 
drives from the field the question ‘‘What should I do?” 

The criticism just made can be justified only if it is shown that the com- 
mission has misconceived or neglected its primary task. And exactly that 
seems to be the case. Our representatives were called upon to make 
recommendations. But the only basic agreement accepted by all of them is 
that, as a working group, they have no joint recommendations to make. 
Apparently the fact of greatest significance to them all is that of their own 
deep philosophic disagreements. There is not, they tell us, “in our con- 
temporary situation, an authoritatively accepted body of doctrine called 
‘philosophy’ for which duly accredited spokesmen can pretend to speak”’. 
And this is, strangely, taken to mean that, if a teaching program is to be 
considered, ‘‘those who differ on fundamental issues naturally expect 
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those issues to be met by a pronouncement for or against the ideal of 
philosophy and its function to which they are committed”’. ‘‘There are’”’, 
they say, ‘‘philosophies and philosophers, and they differ philosophically 
on just the issues with which we were called upon to deal. Even if the 
members of the commission had fully agreed on these matters among 
themselves, they would have been by no means representative of the 
actual state of affairs in their subject. We have, therefore, made no at- 
tempt to deliver a joint proclamation. Instead, each man has undertaken 
to speak his own mind, not that of “philosophy” or even of a commis- 
sion.” 

To the writer of this review that negative decision seems to rest on a 
false analysis of the significance of ‘‘differences’’ in philosophy. But it 
is also deeply disastrous in its effect upon educational planning. It means 
or, by implication, seems to mean that liberal education in the United 
States can have no concerted understanding of what it is doing. It it be 
true that a commission of philosophers, chosen for the specific purpose, 
can make no plans for the cultivation of the national intelligence, then it 
follows that no one can do it. Certainly the more diversified Association 
which these men represent must be, by the same argument, even more 
unfitted for the task. And if philosophers cannot think together effectively 
about education, what hope is there that the members of a faculty, each 
pursuing his own subject, will succeed in doing so? Are we, then, to have 
no planning of liberal education? Is our only principle that of the laissez- 
faire competitive ‘‘strife of the departments’’? Or, on the other hand, if in 
a desperate world, plans must be made, shall they be made and enforced 
by ‘‘outsiders’”” whose minds are undisturbed by the disagreements which 
beset the philosophers? 

To accept that conclusion would be, I think, to be guilty, in its most 
serious form, of ‘‘the treason of the scholars’’. The people of the United 
States, young and old, stand today in dire need of liberal teaching, of 
liberal understanding. With the onrush of new, violent, and revolutionary 
forces, national and international, into our culture, we need as we need 
nothing else, the development of philosophic thinking. And our colleges 
are not providing for it. Philosophically, our citizens are starved and 
stunted. In relation to our responsibilities and opportunities we are a 
radically uneducated people. And in that tragic situation, the commission, 
when called upon to plan for action, finds itself unable to do so. It can 
give us the varying and conflicting opinions of individual scholars. But, 
as it does so, it cuts the ground from under that corporate planning, that 
concerted judging by which alone the needed corporate action might be 
taken. Is this the characteristic contribution of philosophy to the life of a 
powerful but bewildered nation? 


2 


But what, we must ask, is the evidence that teachers who differ on 
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“fundamental issues” are, for that reason, unable to cooperate in the 
making of a common plan of teaching? On the level of common sense, the 
inference here involved seems invalid. The disagreements of minds en- 
gaged in “‘the rational pursuit of truth’’ are not impediments to the think- 
ing out of a liberal curriculum. On the contrary, those differences make 
cooperation in teaching both necessary and possible. If, for example, 
American philosophers are concerned as to whether or not the minds and 
wills of men are, or can become, free, as to whether or not the universe, 
or any part of it, has meaning, as to whether or not these questions are 
worth talking about, then it follows from the relation of the philosopher 
to his society that every young American should be trying to make up his 
mind upon these issues. Wherever socially responsible teachers are in- 
volved in conflicts of ideas, their common corporate task as teachers is to 
bring it about that their pupils shall be passionately and intelligently 
engaged in the same conflicts. If there are “fundamental issues’’ about 
which intelligent men disagree, then all intelligent men must learn to 
think about them. The cultivation of such thinking is, essentially, the 
content of a liberal education. And in planning that education liberal 
teachers, because they disagree, are serving a common purpose. Working 
together as a faculty group, they must devise ways of introducing their 
pupils into those inquiries which both unite and separate them. As 
reasonable colleagues, they must arrange that both sides, that all sides 
of basic problems shall be presented and urged as cogently as possible. To 
this end each side, so far as it can be arranged, should be advocated by a 
teacher who thinks it valid. Every side should be criticized by men who 
doubt it. And, especially, the world’s greatest thinkers should be sum- 
moned to provide better advocacy and better criticism than this or that 
contemporary teacher can hope to give. The working out of such a co- 
operative program is, of course, difficult. But it is not impossible. And 
it is imperative. Our teachers, if they differ with reasonable regard for 
their common responsibilities, can teach as a coherent group rather than 
as a collocation of non-communicating specialists. Granted reasonable- 
ness, there is no reason in the world why men who differ cannot cooperate 
in teaching. There is every reason in the world why they must do so. 


3 

But the issue raised by the commissioners, as they speak of philo- 
sophical disagreements, goes far deeper than the level of common sense. 
One hundred and sixty-three years ago Kant issued to his fellow-students 
a great proclamation. ‘‘All metaphysicians’’, he said, ‘‘are therefore 
solemnly and lawfully suspended from their operations till they shall 
have adequately answered the question, ‘How are synthetic cognitions a 
priori possible?’ for in their answer alone consists the credentials they 
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must produce, if they have aught to bring us in the name of Pure Reason; 
in default of this, they can expect nothing else than to be rejected, without 
any further inquiry as to their productions, by sensible people who have 
been so often deceived.’’ Under that general pronunciamento Kant de- 
manded that scholars exhibit the intellectual credentials of mathematics, 
of science, and of metaphysics. He did not, explicitly at least, make the 
same demand in the field which was for him, as it is now for us, most 
vitally important—that of human valuations, of human decisions, of hu- 
man policy-making. Now the fatal defect in the work of our commissioners 
is that, for their own time and problem, they have not met the legitimate 
demand which the logic of Kant’s proclamation makes upon them. They 
have not examined the philosophical principles which underlie all genuine 
educational planning. They have not asked how educational judgments 
are possible. They give no criteria for separating, in this field, the true 
from the false. In a word, their study is not philosophic. They accept as 


‘mere brute fact their differences of opinion, and provide no intellectual 


process by which those differences may be dealt with. And, in this respect, 
they represent with a dreadful adequacy the intellectual bankruptcy of 
contemporary philosophy. Why should they expect anything ‘‘else than 
to be rejected, without any further inquiry as to their productions, by 
sensible people who have been so often deceived ?”’ 


4 


This review can make no pretence of doing what the commission has 
failed to do. I would, however, like to mention three basic principles of 
which any adequate philosophy of education must take account. 

First, every one knows that the fragmentation of knowledge, as prac- 
ticed under the ‘‘elective’’ system, has torn to shreds the liberal education 
of our students. Under that system the demand that pupils understand 
what they learn has been abandoned. For example, in the interpretation 
of man and his world, economics cannot be a substitute for philosophy or 
science or art, or even for politics or history. Nor can any one of these 
do the work of economics. And the attempt to transform a few fragments 
of knowledge into a liberal understanding by adding to them one or two 
courses in philosophy has proved a ghastly failure. As that attempt has 
been made, philosophy itself has become a ‘‘specialized subject’’, abjectly 
imitating the disciplines over which it should take intellectual mastery. 
We teach our students to learn. We do not, in the philosophical sense, 
teach them to understand. 

But the evil effects of fragmentation are far more disastrous upon the 
minds of the teachers than upon those of their pupils. The primary cause 
of the failure of our liberal teaching is that our teachers, including our 
philosophers, are not themselves liberally educated. They are technicians. 
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They can do brilliant specialized investigation. But they do not, in any 
systematic way, try to discover the human meaning of their own thinking. 
How, then, shall they teach liberal learning to their pupils? As Comenius 
told us long ago, if we find the education of pupils faulty, the most prob- 
able explanation of that fact lies in the faulty education of those by whom 
the teaching is done. 

Here, then, is the first requisite for the remaking of our colleges. The 
teachers in all fields must be so re-educated that they will be, all alike, 
active participants in the search for liberal understanding. How shall it be 
done? It goes without saying that no external body or authority can give 
to any facuity the liberal habit of mind which it needs. Each faculty must 
win for itself its own wisdom. But it can do so only as it becomes a learn- 
ing and teaching community, responsible for a public enterprise in rela- 
tion to which every member knows and understands what all other mem-. 
bers are doing and, hence, what he himself is doing. In such a community 
of learning all ‘‘subjects’’ will be seen as merely related phases of a single 
subject, which all pupils are learning, which all teachers are teaching. And, 
in the proper sense, that unified inquiry must have authority over all its 
parts. In so far as that goal is reached, the members of the faculty will 
educate each other. That is their primary function. Every subject will, 
then, be taught and learned philosophically, that is, with reference to an 
inclusive and coherent intention and meaning. In a word, a faculty will 
teach intelligently. 


5 


The second of our three principles follows quickly from the first. Liberal 
teaching can be coherent only if the curriculum is, for every student, 
‘“‘required’”’ as a whole. Every member of a self-governing society such as 
ours has certain basic lessons to learn which cannot be left open to his 
acceptance or rejection. Just as young people are ‘‘required”’ to learn to 
walk, to eat, to speak, to read and write, so, in our society, they must learn 
the principles and the practice of freedom and social responsibility. To 
say this is not to say that, for disciplinary reasons, a pupil should be 
forced to do something because he does not like to do it. Nor does it 
mean that, from hundreds or thousands of courses now listed, some twenty 
(five a year for four years) should be singled out as more essential than 
the others. The doctrine of the “required curriculum” implies, rather, the 
abolition of courses as now given. It means that no collection of fragments 
of knowledge can realize the intention of liberal teaching. It is the frag- 
mentation of knowledge by the faculty rather than the election of frag- 
ments by the student against which the animus of requirement is directed. 
Every faculty has the plain duty of devising and administering a well- 
organized scheme of learning. Presumably each faculty would vary from 
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every other in the choice and the organization of intellectual materials. 
But all faculties would have the same responsibility. They would be 
struggling with the same problem. The day of pedagogical laissez-faire 
has gone by. The time has come when we must see clearly what our teach- 
ing is for and must make sure that its purpose is accomplished. 


6 


The third principle follows from the second as does the second from 
the first. In a “‘free’’ society, liberal education, as a form of ‘“‘required”’ 
study, must be provided as a common opportunity, a common obligation, 
of all persons, no matter what their race, their color, their sex, their social 
or economic status. Every one must “go to college’. All people must have 
essentially the same liberal education. And here,it must be recognized that 
th. purpose of liberal teaching is radically different from that of vocational 
or professional or specialized training. Vocational schools give many dif- 
ferent lessons to many distinct groups. Liberal teaching, on the other 
hand, presents the same intellectual task to all the members of a free 
society. This does not mean that the latter is ‘“‘higher’’ in the aristocratic 
sense which would make it the special privilege of an upper class few. Just 
the opposite is true. Liberal learning is higher in the democratic sense in 
which common responsibilities are more significant than are special in- 
terests. Here, then, is the vital question now facing our liberal colleges. 
What are the intellectual qualifications which should be attained by every 
member of our society? What are the ideas with which every person must 
be acquainted, the methods of inquiry and of judgment which every 
person must learn to use? As we answer that question, and only as we 
answer it, we discover what the curriculum of a liberal college should be. 

7 

There can be no doubt that the colleges of the United States are now 
grappling with the problem presented by our three principles. After dec- 
ades of hesitation, they have, at last, turned a corner. From one end of 
the country to the other, the elective system is giving way before the 
attempt by corporate faculty action to plan and to require a well- 
organized scheme of instruction. For the most part, the planning is as yet 
crude, reluctant, confused. At every point it is blocked by the righteous 
piety of the vested interests of specialized scholars, each defending his 
own little kingdom as a sovereignty consecrated by ‘“‘the Truth’’. And 
the only possible way of escape from that anarchy is that philosophy 
should resume its proper role of leadership. The intellectual world must be 
one world. From Plato to Dewey and Whitehead, philosophy has always 
been at its best when it has served as ‘‘the general theory of education”’. 
No other study can play that part. Philosophy, when it is itself, is always 
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more than a search for truth. It is a striving for wisdom. It makes know- 
ledge the servant of welfare. It unites truth with goodness. That is why it 
can guide education. As one realizes in these terms the responsibility of 
philosophy for the cultivation of our national intelligence, one wishes 
that the commission of the Philosophical Association might be reas- 
sembled, that it might reverse the negative decision of its first report, that 
it might undertake to lead the way in the constructive attempt to dis- 
cover what the American liberal college should be teaching. If our philoso- 
phers, taken as a collective group, cannot take that leadership, we may 
well, as a people, thrust them aside as having little or no significance for 
the desperate enterprises in which we are now engaged. If our philosophers 
will, as they should, assume responsibility for the planning of our educa- 
tion, they may become, as they should be, the intellectual guardians of 
our national life. 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 

Berkeley, California 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1945. Pp. xxiii, 895. 


In the first sentence of his Preface, the author informs the reader that 
it is no part of his intention merely to add another one to the many 
histories of philosophy already in existence. And this history is different 
from the average. Avowedly, its main difference is in its purpose; but 
the reader soon discovers that a much more important difference lies in 
the author’s attitude towards the subject-matter under survey. On one 
side the historical context of philosophical systems is emphasized more 
than is usually done; on the other these systems are treated only as flimsy 
structures grounded in assumptions which modern logical analysis has 
disclosed to be false, and not as substantial arguments to be taken seri- 
ously. 

The avowed purpose of the volume is ‘‘to exhibit philosophy as an 
integral part of social and political life: not as the isolated speculations of 
remarkable individuals, but as both an effect and a cause of the character 
of the various communities in which different systems flourished’’ (ix). 
And this purpose, though by no means unique, is accomplished here in 
greater detail than in most of the histories of philosophy; general history 
is introduced throughout, especially in the account of Greek philosophy 
and that of the first thirteen centuries of the Christian era, and philoso- 
phers are selected with reference to their historical rather than their 
strictly philosophical importance. As a result of the application of this 
principle of selection and emphasis, more pages are devoted to Locke 
than to any other modern philosopher, the discussion of several is unusu- 
ally shortened, and the names of some commonly treated at length are 
either omitted entirely or mentioned only in passing. Of these latter, one 
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wonders why Fichte at least should not have been considered in some 
detail, especially in view of the assertion that ‘the worked out a whole 
philosophy of nationalistic totalitarianism, which had great influence in 
Germany’”’; as the record here stands, however, he is dismissed with a few 
casual references and the accusation that he ‘‘carried subjectivism to a 
point which seems almost to involve a kind of insanity’’ (718). The short 
chapter on the Utilitarians, a scant nine pages, seems hardly commensu- 
rate with their historical importance. The treatment of Byron, in the six 
pages devoted to him, is too general to be very helpful, nor is it made 
clear why he should have been introduced at all or chosen to the exclusion 
of other literary persons in the romantic movement. And surely there 
have been some influential recent philosophers besides Nietzsche, Berg- 
son, James and Dewey. 

Nevertheless, on this side the account is in the main admirable. So far 
as they go, the summaries of the systems discussed are clear and straight- 
forward; and the critical comments, even if occasionally perhaps a bit 
too clever, are everywhere challenging and enlightening in respect to 
fundamentals. One is led to suppose that in the author’s opinion the 
various systems are more an effect than a cause of the character of the 
communities in which they flourished, and this is debatable; but that the 
question is left standing does not detract from the value of the general 
comments on historical contexts. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
author did not make more clear his view of the connection between these 
contexts and the systems under survey. 

But there is another side to the story, and this is the philosophi- 
cally important side. There is ample evidence that the author writes 
throughout with tongue in cheek. Thus, we read: that the Platonic Soc- 
rates ‘‘is dishonest and sophistical in argument, and in his private think- 
ing he uses intellect to prove conclusions that are agreeable to him, rather 
than in a disinterested search for knowledge’ (142); that in Plato’s 
opinion ‘‘a philosopher is to be, for all time, a man who understands and 
agrees with Plato” (115), and agreeing with Plato leads in the end to the 
death of science; that Aristotle’s Ethics ‘‘will be useful to comfortable 
men of weak passions; but has nothing to say to those who are possessed 
by a god or a devil, or whom outward misfortune drives to despair’’ and, 
therefore, ‘‘in spite of its fame, is lacking in intrinsic importance’’(184); 
that ‘‘Any person in the present day who wishes to learn logic will be 
wasting his time if he reads Aristotle or any of his disciples’’ (202); that 
“Almost all philosophers, in their ethical systems, first lay down a false 
doctrine, and then argue that wickedness consists in acting in a manner 
that proves it false, which would be impossible if the doctrine were true”’ 
(617); that the Hegelian way of thinking ‘‘illustrates an important truth, 
namely, that the worse your logic, the more interesting the consequences 
to which it gives rise’ (746); that throughout its history philosophy ‘‘has 
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consisted of two parts inharmoniously blended: on the one hand a theory 
as to the nature of the world, on the other an ethical or political doctrine 
as to the best way of living. The failure to separate these two with suf 
ficient clarity has been a source of much confused thinking. Philosophers, 
from Plato to William James, have allowed their opinions as to the consti- 
tution of the universe to be influenced by the desire for edification: know- 
ing, as they supposed, what beliefs would make men virtuous, they have 
invented arguments, often very sophistical, to prove that these beliefs 
are true’’ (834-835), all of which bias should be reprobated on both moral 
and intellectual grounds. 

From such remarks as these (and others to the same effect could readily 
be cited) the reader may be pardoned if he gathers the impression that 
the author does not hold the traditional systems in very high esteem so 
far as their philosophical significance is in question. If they exhibit only 
perennial confusion and sophistry, as charged, why should they be taken 
seriously? An account of them, if characterized by historical objectivity, 
could then be only a literary exercise in the exhibition of a magniloquent 
comedy of errors, otherwise valuable perhaps as a documentation of the 
way in which philosophizing should not be done. 

But the question remains concerning the justification of this view of 
the historical systems. Whence all the rottenness? Nor does the author 
leave any doubt as to the source of the infection. The reason for the 
universal and persistent phantasmagoria, it appears, is that traditional 
philosophers, from Plato to William James, have been mistaken in their 
conception of the nature and method of philosophy. The mistake centers 
in the view of logic and its relation to metaphysics first formulated by 
Aristotle—a view which is ‘‘wholly false, with the exception of the formal 
theory of the syllogism, which is unimportant’’ (202)—and accepted in 
principle by all later philosophers until the appearance of Principia 
Mathematica. Thereafter, a new light dawned. And in that light it gradu- 
ally became clear that a great part of philosophy can be reduced to some- 
thing called ‘syntax’ and the part which cannot thus be reduced is non- 
sensical or at least not amenable to the procedures of the intellect, that 
traditional logic is founded on nothing more substantial than an elemen- 
tary misapprehension of the nature of propositions, and that traditional 
metaphysics is a variety of linguistic structures noteworthy alike only for 
their bad grammar. Thus, as at long last can be clearly seen by those 
properly instructed in modern logic, philosophical problems have in the 
tradition been ‘‘obscured by the fog of metaphysics” arising from the 
swamp of a false logic. 

It is interesting and perhaps theoretically significant that in the course 
of Russell’s story the word ‘philosophy’ has suffered a profound sea- 
change. The conception of philosophy introduced at, the beginning is 
markedly different from that avowed at the end. At the beginning philo- 
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sophy is said to be primarily concerned with problems which lie in the No 
Man’s Land between science and theology, ‘‘theories as to the world and 
human life, as to what is good and what is evil’’—problems about which, 
even if we cannot finally solve them, ‘‘it is not good either to forget... 
or to persuade ourselves that we have found indubitable answers to 
them’”’ and which it is even useful seriously to study lest a too narrow de- 
votion to science make us “insensitive to many things of very great im- 
portance’”’ or a too blind faith in theology induce ‘‘a dogmatic belief that 
we have knowledge where in fact we have ignorance”’ and thus generate in 
us ‘‘a kind of impertinent insolence towards the universe’. At the end of 
the story, however, it appears that such questions should concern the 
philosopher least of all, if at all. For here the genuine philosophers are 
said to be those ‘‘who make logical analysis the main business of philoso- 
phy”’ and who, unlike the system-builders, have achieved methods like 
those of science by which alone philosophical knowledge, in so far as it is 
possible at all, must be sought; but beyond the reach of such methods lies 
the vast field, traditionally included in philosophy, of the problems of 
value and the truth of religious dogmas which are, consequently, not only 
insoluble and discussion of them futile but also even nonsensical and dis- 
cussion of them quite unbecoming to a serious-minded and enlightened 
philosopher. And I venture to urge that the ambiguity in the use of the 
word ‘philosophy’ thus illustrated is much more significant than a mere 
slip of the pen. That ‘“‘what we can know is little, and if we forget how 
much we cannot know we become insensitive to many things of very 
great importance” (xiv) is, I agree, certainly true. But it seems to me 
equally true that somehow or other we know all of this and do not merely 
surmise it and this fact, I urge, is of significance with reference to the 
question concerning the proper scope of philosophical inquiry. At least, 
the burden of proof is by it placed on the shoulders of the philosopher 
who so delimits such inquiry as to put these ‘‘many things of very great 
importance”’ in principle beyond his interest as a philosopher. 

But the issues thus raised are far-reaching, of course, and this is not 
the occasion to pursue them. Meanwhile, the text under survey will 
doubtless prove helpful to the beginner as an orientation of the major 
traditional systems in their historical contexts and as a provocative pre- 
sentation of them in respect to both their superstructures and their found- 
ations. But the question remains whether it will not also impress upon 
him the conviction that reading it is a waste of time except, perhaps, as a 
lively account of persistent illusions strangely entertained with all seri- 
ousness by sundry persons otherwise apparently quite intelligent. And it 
will almost certainly do so, unless he is clever enough to inquire whether 
the type of philosophy in whose name the system-builders are condemned 
is itself competent to perform the high function assigned to philosophy 
by the author in his introductory remarks: ‘‘To teach how to live without 
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certainty, and yet without being paralyzed by hesitation, is perhaps the 
chief thing that philosophy, in our age, can still do for those who study 
it’’ (xiv). Needless to add, the book is unusually well written. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 


MISSION OF THE UNIVERSITY. By Jost OrtEGA y GaAssET. 
Translated with an Introduction by Howarp LEE NostRAND. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 103. 

The main thesis of this lecture is that the university, in addition to 
being a place for training practitioners of a profession, should be also, 


and primarily, a teaching institution for making the ordinary student a. 


“cultured person’’. The term culture, however, is given a somewhat special 
meaning not to be identified with the vulgar notion of an ornamental 
knowledge of literature and the arts. It is defined as ‘‘the system of vital 
ideas which each age possesses; better yet, it is the system of ideas by 
which the age lives” or ‘“‘the repertory of our active convictions as to the 
nature of our world and our fellow creatures, convictions as to the hier- 
archy of the values of things—which are more to be esteemed, and which 
less’’ (81). Its center is to be a ‘Faculty of Culture’’ the members of which 
should be chosen because of their ‘‘talent for synthesis’’ and their gift for 
teaching, not because of their ability as scientific investigators. Its 
courses both cultural and professional are to “‘be offered in a rationalized 
form based on the best pedagogy—systematic, synthetic, and complete”, 
not in the fragmentary and experimental form which is unfortunately 
necessary in scientific discovery. 

As the statement of a problem this is admirable, but it is not a new 
problem. The making of Sefior Ortega’s ‘‘cultured person”’ is the problem 
of general education, as it is now called, with an emphasis on ethical 
principles bred of a time in which social disintegration is a real threat. 
The solution of the problem, and it certainly is not solved, is another 
matter. So far as educational organization is concerned, what the author 
proposes is formally just what we have long had, viz., a liberal arts college 
teaching the subjects that he enumerates—physics, biology, history, 
sociology, and philosophy—primarily to students who have no intention 
of being specialists in any of them. It is quite true that these colleges have 
not successfully taught ‘‘the system of ideas by which the age lives’, but 
the reason is not lack of good intentions. The truth is that neither college 
teachers nor any one else knows what this system is, or even whether our 
age really lives by any system of ideas. Sefior Ortega supposes that, if 
universities set out to teach in the manner he prescribes, we shall breed 
“the genius for integration’’. The history of American colleges looks more 
as if you must have an integration before you can teach it. 
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Sefior Ortega’s argument is in fact a kind of exercise in formal logic. It 
consists in drawing a sharp line between science and its application in the 
professions and between science and culture. ‘The physician is learning 
to effect cures, and as a physician he need not go beyond that” (97). If 
this is not logic but a prescription for practice, it is a perfect recipe for 
making a bad medical school or, in the analogous case, a bad engineering 
school. The more completely science becomes experimental, the more the 
distinction between pure and applied sciences becomes provisional, and 
the more the professions become scientific, the less they can afford to 
train their practitioners merely ‘‘to effect cures’. As for the teaching of 
“vital ideas’, to cut them off from scientific investigation is the best 
possible plan for sterilizing them. To do him justice, this is not what 
Sefior Ortega intends. ‘‘The university is science in addition’’ [to the 
work of the Faculty of Culture] (96). ‘‘Around the central part of the 
university, the sciences must pitch their camps’’. ‘‘The sciences are the 
soil out of which the higher learning grows’’ (95). Both students and 
teachers will come and go between the university and the laboratories. 
Well, so they do and so they have done for two generations, but the 
genius for integration is still to find. When or if we get a synthesis of 
science with an effective body of social and moral ideas, it will not come 
by manipulating the organization of universities. 

GEORGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 


THE SCHOOLS OF VEDANTA. By P. NaGaraja Rao. Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. 1943. Pp. 132. 

STUDIES IN SRI AUROBINDO'S PHILOSOPHY. By S. K. Maitra. 
Benares: The Hindu University. 1945. Pp. 160. 

NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN HINDU PHILOSOPHY. By 
S. K. SAKSENA. Benares: Nand Kishore. 1944. Pp. 223. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF VALUE. Vol. I. By K. R. SREENIVASA 
IYENGAR. Mysore: The University of Mysore. 1942. Pp. xxxi. 645. 


Mr. Rao’s book, in small format but unfortunately paper covers, is a 
very good concise survey of some fundamentals of the history of Hindu 
philosophy. It would serve well as an introduction to the subject. How- 
ever, it would be better to read the chapters in a different order from that 
given by the author. He places his account of the Upanisads, the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, and the Vedanta Sitras after his exposition of the philosophies 
of Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva. Yet he admits that the Upanisads 
“are the foundations of all the systems of Indian Philosophy”. Both 
Sankara and Ramadnuja commented on the Vedanta Sitras and the Gita. 
Chapter VII (Upanisads) ought to be read before chapter II in which 
the non-Vedantist Schools are briefly described; and VIII (Gita) and IX 
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(Vedanta Sitras) before III, IV, and V. It is a good sign that even Indian 
advaitists are now paying more attention to the philosophies of other 
schools. Yet while Mr. Rao gives 42 pages to the philosophy of Sankara, 
he devotes only 13 to that of Ram4dnuja and 9g to that of Madhva. Did 
he place his chapters on the Upanisads, Gita and the Sitras after this 
emphasis on advaitism so that they should be approached more specifi- 
cally from its standpoint? It seems to me that with a general attitude that 
all non-advaitist Hindu philosophy is some lower stage of thought on the 
way to advaitism, the advaitist has never treated criticisms of his position 
seriously. Advaitism in India is a continuance of one form of Hindu 
medieval Scholasticism as Thomism is in the Roman Catholic Church of 
one form of Christian medieval Scholasticism. India needs some thinkers 
of more philosophical independence. 

From Dr. Maitra’s studies of the philosophy of Sri Aurobindo Ghose 
it is evident that neither Dr. Maitra nor Sri Aurobindo have attained 
such independence. However, they have both a literary style and form of 
expression that must make their philosophical views appeal to the modern 
reader. Sri Aurobindo, born in 1872, was earlier a very thoughtful leader 
of the Indian Nationalist movement; and since has published much poetry 
and many works on philosophy and religion. I regret that I have not stud- 
ied those works. Dr. Maitra’s small book is valuable in calling the atten- 
tion of occidental readers to Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. But in that book, 
except where Sri Aurobindo is quoted, it is impossible to decide when the 
exposition is of Dr. Maitra’s views and when of Sri Aurobindo’s. In one 
section we are presented with what is claimed to be a new treatment of 
evil. This is meant to avoid the earlier Hindu view that evil is unreal and 
also what is represented as the occidental view—that evil is a ‘permanent 
feature of the world’’. That there have been some occidental thinkers who 
have held the latter view may be true, but it is not, and has not been 
maintained as, an essential of occidental Theism. After the usual superfi- 
cial arguments against the Theistic position, evil is described as tempo- 
rary emergence in the course of the evolution of the organic cosmic Whole. 
It is quite ignored that on this account the Whole, which for religion 
corresponds to God for Theism, is as much involved in evil, however 
temporary, as the God of Theism may be said to be, and possibly even 
more so, as those who acknowledge human freedom maintain. The author 
throws doubt on, he may mean definitely to reject, the reality of human 
moral freedom as a source of evil. But after all his discussion we are led 
finally to a statement which any occidental Theist might accept: ‘‘grace 
meeting self-effort and self-effort continuously being crowned by grace. 
This is the manner in which Evil disappears from the face of the world” 
(123). 

The Theist’s description of God as “‘spirit’’ is of Him as ‘‘a mind”, 
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consciously intelligent. Though Dr. Maitra, probably following Sri Auro- 
bindo, speaks of ‘‘Supra-mental consciousness’’ as though describing the 
ultimate character of the cosmic Whole, the impression he gives of Its 
evolution suggests some mechanical process. The difficulty, and as some 
maintain the impossibility, of indicating the nature of anything ‘‘Supra- 
mental’’ makes such a suggestion inevitable for writers who use terms 
like ‘‘Supra-mental’”’ and ‘‘Supra-personal’’. The question arises as to how 
“consciousness” is understood in Hindu philosophy. Dr. Saksena’s vol- 
ume is a historical and systematic enquiry into this subject. It merits 
careful study by all serious students of Hindu philosophy. He is to be 
commended for his attention to Indian criticisms of the advaitist view. 
In his conclusion, he uses the term ‘‘Transcendental consciousness’, cor- 
responding with Dr. Maitra’s ‘‘Supra-mental consciousness’. Though 
this ‘‘transcends our finite thought’’, it is ‘‘not a mere abstraction” “‘for 
it is experiencable”’ (212). It ‘‘is a supra-human and cosmic consciousness 
which is the culminating standpoint from where even the transcendental 
consciousness of Western Idealism appears as a man-limited Idealism” 
(219) ‘‘The vision of the Absolute consciousness is a unique experience”’ 
(214). This occidental critic must simply confess that he is not aware of 
having had any such experience. To him it still seems possible, even prob- 
able, that the idea of it is a product of abstraction and ideal construction. 

In discussing the subject with me years ago, V. Subrahmanya lyer, 
who inspired so much of the study of Hindu philosophy at Mysore, urged 


that that philosophy involves a definite theory of values. I am convinced 


that he was right, and that it needs detailed exposition. When I received 
Mr. Iyengar’s large volume published in Mysore, I expected and hoped 
that he had given a comprehensive treatment of this subject. Unfortu- 
nately his volume II has not been received and may not be yet published. 
This notice of volume I has been delayed for an expected opportunity of 
dealing with the whole work. In it he makes no explicit reference to Hindu 
philosophy, though as will be pointed out, his final pages suggest that the 
volume II may be devoted to that. He gives a detailed critical account of 
the views on value and values in recent philosophical literature in the 
occident. I know of no other volume in which the positions of so many 
writers have been so fully described and examined, and though it is diffuse 
and not a little confused it deserves attention as a survey of the field. 
In his critical treatments, Mr. Iyengar uses the position of one to chal- 
lenge another, though he does not always make that clear, and it leads to 
considerable repetition. He discusses Urban, Moore, Ross, Perry, Prall, 
Brogan, Dewey, Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, Carritt, Joseph, Bosanquet, 
and incidentally a host of others. Though he admits that the term “‘instru- 
mental’’ may be employed in different ways, he maintains that all values 
as treated of in these occidental writings are instrumental and not in the 
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ultimate sense intrinsic. From this one may expect him to pass over to 
some conceptions of Hindu philosophy. This is suggested by the state- 
ment: ‘All our values are bound up with finite objects and the finite, in 
so far as it is essentially finite, is never intrinsically valuable’’. In his con- 
cluding pages he adopts the term ‘“‘worth”’ with reference to that which is 
“intrinsic or absolute’’: ‘‘Spirit’’. ‘Worth, as willing the good and loving 
the good, as righteousness of character and love of the self (in oneself as 
in others), is a category that transcends the kingdom of values and per- 
tains to the empire of the spirit’. The term ‘‘the self”’ as referred to in the 
parenthesis “‘in oneself as in others’’ suggests that he means by “‘spirit”’ 
something other than conscious human mind. Is Mr. lyengar also going 
to present us with the same ultimate conception as that of ‘‘Supra-mental 
consciousness” and ‘Transcendental consciousness”, used by Dr. Maitra 
and Dr. Saksena in the books we have considered above? That is probable 
but not certain. His last sentences are: ‘‘The finite spirit is indeed self- 
justified. But is it sufficient unto itself?’’ He promises to deal with that 
question in his next volume which will be awaited with interest. I hope 
he will consider the view that the question may be answered negatively 
without falling into the position of advaitism. 
ALBAN G. WIDGERY 

Duke University 


WILHELM DILTHEY: AN INTRODUCTION. By H. A. HopGeEs 
New York, Oxford University Press. 1944. Pp. x, 174. 


This first book in English on Dilthey is indeed, as its author comments, 
overdue. For although philosophic thought in England and America has 
for the most part circumvented the voluminous writings of this profound 
German Gelehrter of the period prior to the first world war, still the fact 
of his incalculable influence within his native land upon the development 
of philosophy, psychology, sociology, historiography, and indeed the so- 
cial sciences in their entirety suggests that we can ill afford longer to 
neglect him. Like William James who characterized him as ‘‘a man over- 
flowing with information with regard to everything knowable and un- 
knowable’’, Dilthey exhibited a breadth of outlook and a catholicity of 
interests which impelled him to search without ceasing for a philosophy 
within which every inescapable fact would find its place and every au- 
thentic speculative vision would receive its necessary expression. While 
Professor Hodges concedes that his unwillingness to burke the insistent 
claims of any variety of human experience resulted in a philosophy in 
disequilibrium, still such a result may well be viewed as an unavoidable 
and valid reflection of the confusions present in the very world which his 
thought undertook to represent. It is perhaps not the least of his merits 
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that he explicated and elaborated certain inner tensions and implicit con- 
flicts which require to be faced squarely and resolved by philosophers and 
psychologists in the interest of a coherent and adequate world-outlook. 
Thus, as Professor Hodges remarks, ‘‘If we wish to escape from Dilthey’s 
position, we must first have the courage to pass through it’’ (106). 

This book presents an examination of the ways of knowing employed 
in the Getsteswissenschaften or ‘‘human studies’’, which endeavors to 
preserve both the realistic respect for brute facts of experience character- 
izing the Anglo-French empiricists, and the sympathetic awareness of the 
esthetic, moral and religious levels of experience typical of the work of 
Kant and the romanticists. While the former group were correct, Dilthey 
holds, in seeking to base the social sciences upon experience and in avoid- 
ing unbridled speculative flights, they went astray in so far as, unlike the 
latter group, they presupposed that their methods must be consonant 
with those employed in the natural sciences, and consequently developed 
gratuitous and specious psychological hypotheses modeled after the hy- 
potheses of physical science. 

In opposition to such mimetic fidelity to established methods, Dilthey 
contends that the methods of obtaining knowledge should proceed natu- 
rally from the subject-matter to be known; and that the subject-matter 
of the “human studies” is toto caelo different from that of the physical 
sciences. For while the latter deal with inanimate nature which can be 
approached only ab extra, the former deal with interrelated persons which 
can adequately be known only ab intra. The objects of the physical 
sciences are phenomena given as independent of and external to the know- 
ing subject; the objects of the social sciences—as of the cultural studies— 
are experienceable realities which may best be apprehended from within. 

To the process of Verstehen or ‘‘understanding’’, which employs the 
intermediation of the outward expressions of others with a view to sharing 
their experiences, much of this book is devoted. Knowledge of history 
rests upon a “technique of the exegesis of written records’ (128) which 
Dilthey calls “‘hermeneutics’’, and develops under the influence of Schlier- 
macher. Knowledge of the lived experience of our contemporaries derives 
from an intuitive approach which should issue in a “descriptive and ana- 
lytical psychology’”’ which Dilthey contrasts with the “explanatory 
psychology” of Ebbinghaus and other experimentalists. While Dilthey’s 
descriptive approach to mental life was never completely developed to 
his own satisfaction, and may appear effete to an age steeped in be- 
haviorism and operationalism, still, in the opinion of this reviewer, the 
present division of psychological theories into ‘‘centralisms”’ and ‘‘periph- 
eralisms’’, as well as the dichotomy between the methods preferred by 
the clinical psychologists and psychiatrists on the one hand, and the ex- 
perimental or laboratory psychologists on the other, testifies to the con- 
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tinued existence of the very rent in the fabric of modern psychological 
methodology which provoked Dilthey, and emphasizes the urgent neces- 
sity of continuing with the task which Dilthey undertook to carry out. 

Of especial interest to philosophers is Dilthey’s development of a meta- 
physical agnosticism which springs from that of Kant and the British 
empiricists, and is not wholly unlike the “higher eclecticism” of Professor 
Stephen Pepper today. Those who are unwilling to concede either that 
metaphysical propositions are susceptible of demonstration in the scien- 
tific sense, or that they are false or meaningless, may welcome Dilthey’s 
derivation of metaphysical systems from various Weltanschauungen which 
themselves spring from the attempt to solve the “riddle of life” in a man- 
ner that corresponds to the relative strength of the three components of 
our psychic natures: the cognitive, the affective, and the conative. 

Throughout this most helpful little volume Professor Hodges deals 
sympathetically though not uncritically with the numerous writings of 
Dilthey in a manner that is straightforward, pellucid and succinct. The 
main body of the text is supplemented by nearly fifty pages of translations 
from selected passages, and by a glossary which suffers chiefly from its 
brevity. Itis to be hoped that this introduction may inspire other students 
of Dilthey to provide complete English translations of at least some of 
Dilthey’s more outstanding treatises. 

CHARLES F. WALLRAFF 

University of Arizona 


ETHICS AND LANGUAGE. By CHaRLEs L. STEVENSON. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 338. 


This is undoubtedly the most original and challenging academic treatise 
on Ethics that has appeared in many years. It is, of course, not without its 
philosophical ancestors and cousins, as Professor Stevenson amply ac- 
knowledges (Chapter 12). On the linguistic side, it is in line with the ideas 
of Ogden, Richards, Ayer and other contemporary positivists who have 
proclaimed the essentially ‘‘emotive’’ rather than cognitive import of 
ethical expressions; on the ethical side, it is most closely related to the 
work of Hume among the older writers, and to that of Dewey among the 
moderns. But all in all the author ploughs his own furrow. 

The central ‘“‘mother idea” (idée mére) of the book is very simple—the 
contrast between two types of agreement and disagreement. Consider a 
telling example (my own). Suppose two men are talking about the same 
woman; the one says “I love her’’, the other says “‘I hate her’’. Let us 
suppose further that both are sincere and know their own minds. Then 
as propositions, the two expressions are both true and cognitively in agree- 
ment, but ‘‘in attitude’ they are opposed. Such ‘‘disagreement in atti- 
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tude’ is a new dimension, so to speak, which does not exist in purely 
cognitive expressions. Compare ‘“‘His house is blue’ with ‘‘No; his house 
is red’. Here there is logical disagreement (contrariety), together with 
dependent disagreement in belief, but no disagreement in attitude. So 
far as I can see, this analysis is lucid and accurate. The only alternative 
to accepting it, would be to hold that disagreement in attitude does not 
exist in the expressions themselves, but below them, in the personalities 
of the speakers. But such a view would involve a separation of language 
from its users, which is incredible. In fine, attitudes overflow into words, 
and the words contain them as factors in their meanings as really theirs 
as ‘descriptive’? meanings. In expressing himself a man may be a doer, 
not a mere spectator taking notes or making observations,—a word may 
be a deed. This which is obviously true of commands, is true also of ethical 
expressions and, as I personally should hold, of aesthetic expressions as 
well. 

However, besides disagreement in attitude, another factor comes into 
play whenever attitudes have important effects upon people who are 
closely associated together; namely, persuasion. For in that situation they 
cannot afford to ‘‘agree to disagree’, but are under the necessity to seek 
agreement by trying to persuade their opponents. Hence Professor Steven- 
son’s basic linguistic pattern of ethical expression ‘‘I approve of this; do 
you likewise’’. The first part of the expression indicates my attitude; the 
second part seeks to make that attitude yours. Ethical expressions are 
not mere statements of fact as to how we feel, or a mere music or poetry 
of feeling (and here Professor Stevenson parts company with the logical 
positivists), but agents of persuasion. 

There can be no question as to the revolutionary or at least novel char- 
acter of this view of ethics as compared with the traditional one. Tra- 
ditional ethics assumed that there was agreement as to the fundamental 
attitudes and sought merely to discover simple, consistent formulations 
of them. There could be disagreement over interpretation and application 
to individual cases, but that was all. Mr. Stevenson makes no such as- 
sumption. He appears to believe that many different views as to what is 
right and good are possible, and that they may be irreconcilable. In this 
matter, he reflects the ‘‘moral temperature of the age’ (to borrow another 
phrase from Taine). For no one candidly surveying the contemporary 
moral scene, as reflected in the various “‘peace conferences”’, or in discus- 
sions concerning the deportation and expropriation of millions of persons, 
the use of the atomic bomb, the treatment of the conquered nations, can 
fail to conclude that either we do not know what is right or that what we 
feel to be right is not something we can assume that others will accept, 
but rather something which we have to persuade them to accept. This 
latter point of view will doubtless shock some readers of Mr. Stevenson's 
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book, as will his seeming neutrality over specific issues as they appear in 
his illustrations. But no one can properly blame him for this, since, as he 
makes perfectly plain, he is not himself engaging in ethical discussion, 
trying to persuade others to adopt his own attitudes, but writing about 
ethical discussion. 

Moreover, he does not regard the process of persuasion as wholly ir- 
rational. There are for him in fact two basic methods, one rational and 
one irrational. Roughly speaking, whenever I employ the former, I try 
to persuade my opponent that my attitude towards an event or person 
is right by showing him that he has a false belief as to the bearing of it on 
his own focal aims. Thus Baruch might conceivably persuade Gromyko 
that his plan for atomic control was good by showing that it would give 
Russia greater security than any other proposal, including his own. In 
those cases—and they are many—where disagreement in attitude rests 
on disagreement in belief, the rational scientific methods by means of 
which belief is determined are available for persuasion. When, however, 
this is not the case, the irrational method of so using words that a com- 
monly accepted ‘‘emotive meaning”’ may be transferred from situations 
where there is no controversy to one where there is dispute, is at hand. 
Thus if I say that Russia stole Koenigsberg—to use my own illustration— 
I am obviously trying (vainly I suspect) to mould my readers’ attitude 
through the use of the emotive meaning of the word ‘‘stole’’, whereas if 
I had said annexed, I should have shown no such intention. In his exegesis 
of these matters, Mr. Stevenson displays great subtlety and thoroughness, 
and an article rather than a brief review would be needed to do it justice. 
It is my belief, however, that his account of how agreement is achieved 
is inadequate. For example, he neglects the important process by means 
of which we induce another to adopt our own attitude by getting him to 
try something. Suppose I wish to persuade you to like chess. The best 
method would not be to praise the royal game or to try to prove to you 
how beneficial it would be as a recreation, but rather to say, ‘‘Come on, 
try it!’’. Moreover, a full discussion would require an analysis of such 
procedures as compromise and integration of aims, whereby both conflict- 
ing attitudes may be altered together. Nevertheless there is much material 
in the valuable chapter on Intrinsic and Extrinsic Value that would be 
relevant there. 

One should not expect from this book a complete treatise on ethics. It 
contains no adequate account of the specifically ethical attitude—only a 
few pages, where the phenomena of guilt and the desire for security appear 
to be chiefly differentiating (go-92); no discussion of the distinction be- 
tween higher and lower values; no general theory of motives. It is to be 
hoped that the author will some day supplement the present volume with 
a study of these topics, making use again of his remarkable thoroughness 
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and acumen in analysis. In my opinion, the least convincing part of this 
generally convincing book is the attempt to define meaning as the power 
of a term to produce a certain range of effects, emotive or cognitive. For, 
in the first place, the notion of power is metaphysically opaque and fruit- 
less; in the second place, it seems strange to locate the power in the word 
itself (if one must speak of power) rather than in the users of the word, 
since a word is powerless unless understood; and in the third place, be- 
cause one can only indicate the range of effects by employing the very 
meaning to be defined. However, this entire discussion is irrelevant to the 
main argument of the book. On the other hand, the chapter on Persuasive 
Definitions—where it is shown that innocent looking definitions of the 
good are really, in an enlarged sense of Santayana’s term, malicious—is 
especially to be recommended to all students of ethical discourse. A re- 
vealing beam of light is thrown there on the actual nature of the ethical 
axioms of moral philosophers. The book also contains an illuminating 
chapter on the free-will controversy in relation to ethical judgment 
(Chapter XIV). 


University of Michigan DeWrt H. Paneza 


A PHILOSOPHY OF POETRY BASED ON THOMISTIC PRINCI- 
PLES. A Dissertation. By JoHN Durry. Washington, D.C., The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. xi, 258. 


Father Duffy’s dissertation may be approached from at least two points 
of view, that of the student of Saint Thomas Aquinas and that of the 
aesthetician. The writer of this review is not a Thomist nor is he qualified 
to judge the accuracy of Father Duffy’s interpretation of the Angelic 
Doctor. He can see why a Catholic, above all one in Holy Orders, should 
wish his views to coincide with those of Saint Thomas, however much he 
personally may feel that Saint Thomas Didymus stands symbolically for 
a sounder philosophical tradition. If Saint Thomas Aquinas had read the 
poems of Gerard Manley. Hopkins and of Robert Frost, who seem to be 
the special predilection of Father Duffy, it is indeed possible that he 
would have approved of them for the same reasons which his twentieth 
century disciple states. If true, that tells us something both of biographi- 
cal interest and of great philosophic interest, for it declares that seven 
hundred years of history have had no effect either upon the poetic imagi- 
nation or poetic technique. 

Let us, however, evade the exegetical question and assume that it has 
been answered satisfactorily in this dissertation. Father Duffy is modest 
about his accomplishments, perhaps teo modest for his readers’ comfort. 
There are, regardless of all that, a few technical questions which a student 
of aesthetics cannot avoid putting. 
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(1) When a man writing about poetry in the XIIIth century spoke 
about poetry, could he have meant what we mean by that word? To 
begin with, he could not have known the great mass of secular poetry 
which has been written in all the Western European languages since his 
time, kinds of poetry and individual poems which no man writing to-day 
can afford to neglect. The XIIIth century had access to some of the Pagan 
poets, but the medieval treatment of Vergil and the Ovide Moralisé of the 
XIVth century are enough to show us how peculiarly they viewed them. 
Again they had the fabliaux and the songs of the troubadours, as well as 
the Goliardic songs. And finally they had religious hymns such as Saint 
Thomas himself composed. If one take the whole mass of medieval poetry, 
including the Provengal, one has a body of literature comparable in va- 
riety to modern poetry, though even then vastly different in theme and 
poetic technique. Where, for instance, in poetry before the XIIIth cen- 
tury would one find a Walt Whitman, a Rimbaud, a Leopardi, or for that 


matter a Wordsworth? Where would one find poets of the same general . 


type as the Elizabethan dramatists? What meeting ground could Saint 
Thomas find for himself and Alexander Pope or Byron? It would seem 
reasonable to a non-Catholic to conclude that the denotations of our 
word ‘‘poem” and that of the Angelic Doctor’s are different and that 
consequently what he says about poetry need not be expected to apply to 
modern English poetry. 

We have seen since the Renaissance attempts analogous to that of 
Father Duffy in the works of those writers who try to fit Aristotle's 
Poetics to modern tragedy. The result is either that Aristotle turns out to 
be wrong, or that a great many modern tragedies turn out to be either 
non-tragedies or bad tragedies. Few such writers seem to conclude that 
Aristotle was writing about a small number of Greek plays, all written in 
the same language and on the same themes for a people whose intellectual 
and emotional sets were relatively homogeneous. It would not seem un- 
reasonable to conclude it would be therefore more appropriate to apply 
Aristotle to Greek plays and write a new Poetics for modern plays. So in 
the case of Saint Thomas and poetry. Poetry of to-day is not what it was 
in the XIIIth century and Saint Thomas's philosophy of poetry cannot 
be expected to apply to it. But no Thomist could be expected to adopt 
that conclusion. No believer in ‘‘perennial philosophy” could contemplate 
the possibility that ideas die and come to birth. Ideas are held by such 
men to be beyond the reach of time; they are consequently universally 
applicable. Their adversaries might flatly assert that ‘‘a philosophy of 
poetry based upon Thomistic principles’ could at best be true only of 
medieval poetry or of later poetry written in what might be called ‘‘the 
medieval manner”’. ‘ 

(2) The second question might very well be, ‘‘What is a philosophy of 
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poetry?’’. It is not a study of the different kinds of poetry; it is not a set 
of rules for judging what poetry is good and what bad; it is not a techno- 
logical handbook for would-be poets; it is not even a set of generalizations 
which will describe all poetry as a whole. If we may take Father Duffy's 
monograph as typical, it is an attempt to justify the following assertion: 
A man [called a poet] is engaged in making a beautiful artifact of which 
the matter is ideas and images as symbolized in words and the form their 
meaning. In justifying this assertion, the philosopher of poetry must ex- 
plain the meaning of each term, as if it were a philosophical term. But if 
such explanation is to be ‘based upon Thomistic principles”, beauty must 
be what Saint Thomas said it was, the distinction between matter and 
form must be his, and so on with all the other details. 

Now if anything is clear, it is that many poets are not making beautiful 
artifacts and have, as far as anyone can tell, no intention of doing so. 
Throughout the Catholic Tradition there have been scores of poets, and 
those not the least eminent, who have been trying to make ugly, horrible, 
and revolting artifacts. The memento-mori theme has been as assiduously 
played by poets as by painters and sculptors, and its effectiveness is pre- 
sumably supposed to be measured by the degree of horror it can evoke in 
the reader’s or the spectator’s mind. But according to Thomistic principles 
(27), ‘‘a thing is beautiful for the same reason that it is good—as far as 
it attains its end’’. Hence one might infer that if a poet succeeds in writing 
a horrible and revolting poem, he has produced a beautiful poem. The 
beauty of this successful artifact would be on a status of ontological parity 
with goodness and truth, as aspects of the Divine Being. The example 
chosen is from serious religious literature. But equal success attended the 
efforts of a Rochester. Are his obscenities to be considered beautiful too? 
Father Duffy would probably reply that the successful embodiment of 
an evil form must be judged from a non-aesthetic point of view, for he 
maintains that he is not ‘“‘passing judgment upon... moral or social 
values”. But does this imply that a work of art may be aesthetically 
beautiful and morally evil? If so, and if beauty is, as we are told, God, is 
moral evil also God? 

The problem worries Father Duffy. Speaking of Robinson Jeffers 
(231, n. 21) who “in his worst moments’’ writes of ‘‘perversities or 
objective blasphemy”, he says, ‘‘Much modern poetry .. . is a degrada- 
tion of the sublime privilege and duty of the poet: a deordination of the 
creative faculties, bent on the perfect expression of immorality.’’ But 
this is no solution for the problem. If only the perfect expression of moral- 
ity is beautiful, then the differentia of beauty lies not within the field of 
art exclusively, but traverses its boundaries into that of what Saint 
Thomas called ‘“‘prudence’’. But the separation of art and prudence is 
essential to the Thomistic scheme and if anyone can be asked to accept 
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the logical consequences of his distinctions, a Thomist is that person. 

There are also certain difficulties which arise in the application to a 
poem of the distinction between matter and form. In Aristotle the distinc- 
tion seems to have arisen in the field of sculpture by analogy with growth 
in living beings. A sculptor actually modifies the shape of his marble and 
thus seems to be incorporating into it an idea which is in his own mirid. 
If one believes in fixed biological species, one can see living things steadily 
growing into a form which looks as if it were present in all members of the 
species. But typological studies of ancient art shows that the Greeks (and 
possibly the Romans) had a greater tolerance for aesthetic uniformity 
than we have and, as had been repeatedly pointed out, were consequently 
less interested than we in originality. The form of a Greek statue or poem 
or building might very frequently have been common to a group of 
relevant works of art. This is manifestly not true in modern art. We can 
talk about the sonnet-form or certain stanzaic forms or certain verse- 
forms, and the like, but the total form of most contemporary poems has 
no name for the very reason that it is likely to be unique. For this reason, 
if for no other, Father Duffy is forced to identify the form with the 
‘“‘meaning’’ and the meaning is unified by ‘‘the operative word”’. 

In order to justify this theory, the author is driven to denying that 
poems guided by what Mr. Eliot has called ‘‘the logic of the imagination” 
(238) have any form. But this immediately rules out much of what we 
consider typically modern poetry. Again, the operative word will by its 
very nature be free to be as unique as the person in whom it operates. 
It is therefore only accidently a form in the Aristotelian sense and when 
it actually is unique, the problem of its ‘‘formality’’ is as acute as that 
of the human soul, which also was believed to be both a form and an in- 
dividual. Now Father Duffy admits, 237, n. 1), for he is scrupulously 
honest, that he does not appreciate modée«, poetry “in its wildest mom- 
ents’’. If this means that he does not like it, no titeretical difficulty arises. 
But if it means that he does not understand it, canrive,interpret it, then 
the fault may lie not in the poems but in his aims in reading them. 

(3) Is it not probable that most ‘‘philosophies of art’’ fail in exactly 
the same manner as this Thomistic theory, namely, because they look 
for a simple formula which will describe things which by their very na- 
ture are irreducibly diverse? In such sciences as biology, one can recog- 
nize similarities and diversities and make preliminary classifications be- 
cause we know what we are talking about before we begin to investigate. 
Nor does Nature set about mending her ways after she has read our books 
about her. If something turns up which might have been supposed to be 
a member of a given class and is discovered not to be one, it can be given 
a new name and the scientist is not under compulsion to give it the old 
name in some “higher” or ‘‘deeper”’ or ‘‘realer’’ sense. For in the long run, 
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no one is emotionally upset to discover that crocodiles are not insects, as 
was once believed, or that some swans are black. But in those areas where 
values are involved, the names with which we start must be preserved, 
one would imagine, at all costs and when the dictum de omni is applied, 
the emotional flurry begins. It would, as far as the writer of this review 
is concerned, be more intelligent to abandon the old terms and start 
afresh, admitting the fundamental reality of time, change, and diversity 
and taking the consequences. But that, it is true, could not be done ‘“‘on 
Thomistic principles’’. 
GEORGE Boas 

The Johns Hopkins University 


PAPELES PARA UNA FILOSOFIA. Por Francisco RoMERO. Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Losada, S.A., 1945. Pp. 141. 


The first essay in this collection, ‘‘Program of a Philosophy’’, enunci- 
ates the themes developed in the remainder. It is a proposal to unify in 
the conception of transcendence at least four different notions: structure, 
evolution, objectivity of spirit, and reason. Transcendence may be the 
very being of things. It is presupposed in structural and evolutionary 
schemes. There is an increase of transcendence in the series: physical 
body, living body, psyche, and spirit. In spirit, transcendence is final and 
absolute. Transcendence is irrational, and hence not in the province of 
a reason which is at home in atomistic and mechanistic, rather than in 
structuralistic philosophies. ‘‘Transcendence and Value”’ outlines a solu- 
tion of the problem of value. Scheler’s three characteristics of spirit, 
namely, freedom, objectivity, and self-consciousness, are reduced to 
transcendence. In transcendence, Romero then finds the unity of being 
and value. In the first essay, it was exhibited as an ontological relation; 
in the second, as intending, affirming, and approving itself when it 
transcends. Such self-affirmation on the part of spirit, which is both being 
and value, also reflects a “‘singular dignity’’ (44) on the lower orders of 
being which support it. “Intuition and Discourse” distinguishes the na- 
ture and function of intuition and reasoning, various kinds of intuitions 
and objects, and raises relevant epistemological problems. ‘‘Contribution 
to the Study of Relations of Comparison”’ offers an inventory and descrip- 
tion of different types of identity and difference holding among objects 
of various ontological fields. ‘‘On the Problems of Reason and Meta- 
physics’’ pleads that the transcendence hypothesis is more adequate to 
the metaphysical datum than Schopenhauer’s will or Bergson’s élan. 
“Preamble on the Crisis’’ suggests that its roots in the general history of 
ideas ought to be sought before offering practical recipes for its solution. 
“Itinerary of Contemporary Philosophy and the Crisis’ claims that 
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philosophy has and is elaborating themes discovered by Romanticism 
without surrendering to an anti-intellectualism required by some. ‘‘On 
Contemporary Philosophy’’ enumerates and delineates contributions of 
philosophy resulting from Romantic insights: value theory, philosophy 
of culture, philosophical anthropology, the temporalistic revolution, ex- 
pansion of the conception of experience, and the notion of theoretical 
value. 

Throughout these serious, constructive, and systematic papers many 
incidental problems are recognized and postponed. The tentative char- 
acter of many theses is repeatedly emphasized. If, therefore, a reader may 
have misgivings about the reconciliation of being and value by means of 
a generic unification of structure, evolution, and transcendence of spirit, 
about the difference between reason and intelligence, and wonders about 
the place of a rather Cartesian distinction between reason and intuition 
among so many Romantic insights, he may hope for light on such matters 
when the hypothesis central to these essays has been more extensively 
elaborated, qualified, and tested. 

O. A. KuBitz 
University of Illinois 


LA CONNAISSANCE DIALECTIQUE ET L’EXPERIENCE EXIS- 
TENTIELLE. By GERMAINE VAN MOLLE. Liége, Georges Thone, 
1945. Pp. 172. 


Dr. Van Molle is interested in “proving” that nothing exists apart 
from a transcendent and divine reality; that God is without limit and 
absolutely undetermined by anything outside himself; that other exist- 
ents exist only as and in so far as they have been created by God, God’s 
creatures belonging to Him eternally. At the same time he is anxious to 
show the way in which the “nothing’’, the nonentity (le néant), which 
exists neither in itself nor for God, contributes tothe revelation or mani- 
festation of a subordinate or inferior existence utterly subordinate to the 
divine reality. Between God and His creatures there exist natural sim- 
ilarities as well as natural differences, God, on the one hand, as distinct 
from His creatures, being absolute and unlimited, and yet, on the other 
hand, expressing Himself through them. We have an a priori and in- 
effable consciousness of God, which, however, despite its ‘‘unutterable- 
ness’’ permits us to conceive Him in conceptual terms. God may be re- 
garded as Transcendent Person, as Causa sut, or, more adequately, as 
“la Vérité transcendentale’’. 

The author writes with great self assurance, sprinkling his work most 
liberally with such phrases as ‘‘we know”, ‘‘we are authorized to say”, 
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“we are able to declare”, “it is evident’, ‘‘it must be said”’, “‘we ought to 
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admit”, “‘everything authorizes us thus to declare’, etc. Despite this it 
is unfortunately not seldom difficult to follow his reasoning, which strikes 
this reviewer at least as too devious for common mortals. Nor does there, 
finally, seem to be any reason for assuming that works of this kind will 
contribute either to that rethinking of the philosophy of religion of which 
philosophy, or to that moral and religious regeneration of which the 
world, stands in need. This is clearly not a timely book, nor a timeless 
one, if by that we mean one with a message for every age. And yet, 
strange to say, the manuscript was actually finished in September 1945, 
in a country torn by war and war’s aftermaths. The reader will no doubt 
make his own comments. 


SvEN NILSON 
Unionville, Conn. 
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THE CREATIVE MIND. By HENRI! BERGsON. Trans. by MABELLE L. ANDISON. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. 307. 


This volume is a translation of M. Bergson’s La pensée et le mouvant. It contains 
little material which is new to one familiar with his other writings. Yet the book isa 
valuable addition to these writings. 

Bergson is an important figure in recent philosophy. He is representative of the 
tendency among French thinkers to deal with problems for their fundamental and 
historical significance, rather than because of their currency in theatre and 
market-place. He rose to the defense of direct insight as a method of philosophical 
inquiry at a time when analytical techniques were d la mode. He made significant 
use of the ideas of the continuum, of novelty and of the unique gestalt and organic 
characters of living experience, as opposed to the discreteness and lag involved in 
rational processes. It is not to his discredit that, before his death, the impact of 
various theories in philosophy, physics, biology, and other fields had effected such 
a change in our notions of reality that his is no longer the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. Bergson would certainly have read with gratification a book so repre- 
sentative of this movement of thought as Ralph Lillie’s recently published volume 
on General Biology and the Philosophy of Organism. 

About one-third of the present volume now translated is new, in the sense of 
being previously unpublished. In it we are given a more intimate, autobiographical 
account of the development of Bergson’s ideas. But the novelty is found in the 
growth that is revealed; the conclusion is not new, as indeed it could not be. 

The other two-thirds of the book include papers previously published but now 
largely out of print. Those entitled ‘Philosophical Intuition’’, ‘“The Perception of 
Change”’, and ‘‘Introduction to Metaphysics” are typically Bergsonian. It is good 
to have them made easily available again; it is doubly good that their translation 
makes them accessible to an even larger audience. 

It is always a gain to have one philosopher’s critical comments concerning an- 
other. So we can welcome the translation of the papers on Claude Bernard, William 
James, and Ravaisson. 

The advantage of having the material available in English is enhanced by the 
apparent competence of the translator. It is always possible to find fault with de- 
tails in such a case. But in general the book reads as easily as the original; the flavor 
is that of the author. 

No one should expect a book of this sort to quiet the critics who, for so long a 
time, have directed their barbs at Bergson. There is no question about the im- 
portance of the problems he dealt with. Nor is there reason to doubt the value of 
his contribution to their adequate consideration. But the difficulties presented by 
his philosophy as a whole are not settled here. These essays, for all the insight 
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they give into his life, make it no easier to follow rationally and cogently an 
argument which leads us finally to assumptions of irrationality. 

Merritt H. Moore 
Knox College 


ROBERT BOYLE—DEVOUT NATURALIST. A Study in Science and Re- 
ligion in the Seventeenth Century. By MitcHELL SALEM FIsHe_r. Philadelphia, 
Oshiva Press, 1945. Pp. x, 184. 


In this clearly written dissertation the author claims that it is to Boyle rather 
than to Bacon that ‘‘we owe the formulation and development of that experi- 
mental method which has achieved so much for scientific advance . . . ’’. Not only 
did the natural science of that age have to resolve a conflict between mathe- 
matician and experimentalist; ‘‘it had to face as well the vexing problem of its rela- 
tion to theology” and religion. And it is to showing the way in which this great 
pioneer in modern chemistry, who in his own day ‘‘was considered of equal stature 
with Newton”, sought to harmonize in a ‘“‘pious Christian naturalism” the basic 
concepts, methods, and findings of science with his religous beliefs and doctrines, 
that Dr. Fisher addresses himself. Although there may not be much information 
included in this study which has not been available hitherto, some here, some 
there, the author has succeeded in assembling the various essential facts, and in 
presenting them in a systematic, interesting, and illuminating manner. The book is 
well documented, and contains a carefully selected bibliography. 

H. R. SMART 
Cornell University 


THE ANNIHILATION OF MAN. A Study of the Crisis in the West. By LESLIE 
Pau. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1945. Pp. i, 214. 


The author is a British soldier; and the book is, according to his own state- 
ment, the result of the ‘‘tremendous compulsion” he has been under during his 
period of service to think out afresh his view of society and his duty to it. His ef- 
fort is to find out what we believe in order to discover what we want in this time 
which has witnessed the collapse of so many theories and assumptions. Most of 
it was written during leaves in the homes of friends. 

His conviction is that society is desperately sick, and what is needed is a diag- 
nosis of the underlying causes. Three decades beginning with World War I have 
been marked by social revolution, in Russia, Italy, Germany, Ireland, Turkey, 
and China. The question is: why this wave of revolution spreading through all 
mankind? 

A careful review of the policies of Britain, of Nazism, Fascism, and Marxism 
reveals so many instabilities and contradictions in all of them that they are judged 
to be blind efforts toward some end that men seek, but have not clearly in mind. 
The constant shifting of policies and aims indicates that the movements are grop- 
ing toward uncertain goals. What they are really seeking is a meaning for life, 
which was offered by Christian belief but which has been lost because the Church 
has lost its way and become immersed in materialism and literalism. 

The analysis of the European situation is a careful and studious bit of work. 
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However, the exact connection of the conclusion with the premises is not so clear 
as the author feels. 

The final outcome of the argument is that life should be lived on the principles 
of freedom, equality, brotherhood, service and love. But the world does not accept 
these ideas as self-evident propositions. Hence we must find a creed that nourishes 
and sustains them. The author finds only one answer—Christianity. There he sees 
the source of western civilization, and the origin of his political and social beliefs. 
It is so difficult to accept the ideas while rejecting the creed that he finds it neces- 
sary to seek to kindle a sense of religious mission in himself and others. Religion 
springs from man’s feeling of loneliness; and only when men feel themselves one 
with the ultimate spirit of the world can they be sup’emely happy. This must 
come about through churches and movements; and these must stand apart from 
state and industry so as to remain incorruptible by them. (It is not indicated 
why the Church should not control the state and industry in the highest interest 
of humanity.) 

ALBERT E. AVEY 
The Ohio State University 


AFTER MATERIALISM—WHAT? By Sir RIicuarD CLIFFORD TUTE. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 222. 


The book is, by frequent acknowledgment of the author, the work of an amateur 
in science and philosophy, but one who in the midst of his work as member of the 
British judiciary, with duties in both the Far and the Near East, has been con- 
cerned with the question of the interrelation of contemporary science and religion. 
Disappointed with the failure of scientific men to express their views as to the ex- 
tent to which modern developments of knowledge operate to modify the nineteenth 
century attitude toward religion, he reluctantly undertakes the task himself. 

His basic conviction is that the way in which time has come into scientific form- 
ulas as a fourth dimension in Reality along with the three dimensions of space im- 
plies that Reality is of a character not adequately describable in terms of the 
material world. Life is the true essence of the Real, and the mystics of history are 
more correct in their descriptions of the nature of this Real than the materialists 
have been. He is quite sure that Jeans, Eddington, and Whitehead point this way. 
Space can be effectively described in terms of mathematics and logic; but space- 
time and what is beyond them call for a super-intellectual grasp which physical 
science does not give. In the work of Ouspensky and Hyman Levy, also, he finds 
what he thinks is evidence for his view. Of Northrop’s macrocosmic atom he dis- 
approves, since it is conceived apparently in terms of space, with too little con- 
sideration for time. The Michelson-Morley experiment brought physics to an 
impasse which has compelled it to admit its limitations and point to some reality 
beyond it. 

His final conclusion is that when we all become mystical Christians and have re- 
gard for others as well as for ourselves, we shall live in a better world. 

ALBERT E. AVEY 
The Ohio State University 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


RECENT TRENDS IN ENGLISH PRECEDENT. By Juuius Stone. Sydney, 
Australia, Associated General Publications Pty., Ltd., 1945. Pp. iv, 76. 


In this pamphlet the author, professor at the University of Sydney, presents 
only one of twenty-seven chapters of his forthcoming thousand-page work The 
Province and Function of Law. If what he has given us in this chapter is typical of 
the book as a whole, it is safe to anticipate that the work will be acclaimed as a 
significant contribution to jurisprudential thought. 

Professor Stone examines the claim that English case law is developed logically 
within a system of precedents from which are deduced rules, principles, and dicta, 
which necessarily lead to foretellable decisions. This is a false claim, the author 
points out; for, on the contrary, judges possess many devices and techniques 
whereby critical intelligence achieves free expression—at the same time that the 
employed devices and techniques permit the judges to do obeisance to the rule of 
law and straight syllogistic deduction. Changes are made in the body of rules 
and principles at the very same time that stare decisis receives lip service. Creation 
takes place because judges are wise and responsible enough not to want to sacrifice 
intelligence to bare syllogistic reasoning—reasoning which can render service to 
one set of values as well as to another. 

This study in judicial appearance and reality is written with skill and insight, 
and the points made are illustrated by cases chosen from English law reports. The 
cases are analyzed with the critical intelligence of which the author is a strong 
advocate. 

MILTON R. Konvitz 
Cornell University 


A HISTORY OF BANKING THEORY IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Lioyp W. Mints. Chicago, Illinois, University of 
Chicago Press, 1945. Pp. 319. 


Economics, like other disciplines, presents qualitative as well as quantitative 
problems, and it is particularly true in the field of monetary and banking institu- 
tions that economists have not been sufficiently aware of the doctrinal incon- 
sistencies that have been born of these contradictory approaches. What Professor 
Mints ably does is to reexamine the literature for the purpose of sweeping away 
confusions that have persisted and are now impeding progress and understanding. 
The principal target is the “‘real bills’’ doctrine, the notion that all would be 
well if banks were required to confine their advances largely to borrowings which 
tend to be ‘‘automatically”’ liquidated by the way in which the proceeds of loans 
are utilized. 

HAROLD L. REED 
Cornell University 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 


The Source of Human Good. By HENRY N. WIEMAN. Chicago 37, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 312. 

Realists and Nominalists. By Meyrick H. Carrf. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 128. 

Right Thinking. A Study of its Principles and Methods. Third Edition. 
By E. A. Burtt. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
Pp. xii, 764. 

The Theory of Natural Appetency in the Philosophy of St. Thomas. By 
GustaF J. Gustarson. A Dissertation. Washington, D. C., The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 126. 

Preface to Philosophy: Book of Readings. By Ross EARLE Hoop te, Ray- 
MOND FRANK PIPER, WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xii, 513. 

Newton Demands the Muse. Newton's Opticks and the Eighteenth Century 
Poets. By Marjor1E Hope NIco.son. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xii, 178. 

Power and Events. An Essay on Dynamics in Philosophy. By ANDREW 
PauL USHENKO. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
XXIV, 301. 

The Story of the Faith. By WILLIAM ALVA Girrorpb. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. Pp. xiv, 622. 

The Idea of Perfection in the Western World. By MARTIN Foss. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 102. 

Arupa. Ouvrage orné de cing dessins et tableaux dont un hors-texte et 
deux en sept couleurs. Par P. J. GONNET. Lyon, 81, Rue Bossuet, Paul 
Derain, 1945. Pp. vi, 169. 

La science dans l’antiquité: L’ A pogée de la science technique grecque. Les 
sciences de la nature et de l'homme. Les mathématiques d’Hippocrate 
et Platon. Par ABEL REy. Paris (XIV*) 22, rue Huyghens, Editions 
Albin Michel, 1946. Pp. xx, 316. 

Il problema di dio e della religione nella filosofia attuale. 2a edizione riveduta 
e aumentata. Per MICHELE FEDERICO Sciacca. Brescia (Via G. Rosa, 
33), Morcelliana, 1946. Pp. 379. 

O budowie obrazu. Szkic z teorii sztuki. By ROMAN INGARDEN. Polska 
Akademia UmiejetnoSci: Rozprawy Wydziatu Filologicznego, . T. 
LXVII, nr 1. Kraké6w, Nakladem Polskie} Akademii UmiejetnoSci, 
1946. Pp. iv, 70. 

Esencjalne zagadntente formy 1 jej podstawowe pojecia. By ROMAN Incan- 
DEN. Krakéw, Drukarnia Uniwersytetu Jagiellofskiego W Krakowie, 
1946. Pp. 64. 
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NOTES 


Word has just come from Holland that the Tenth International Congress of 
Philosophy, which in accordance with the vote taken at the Ninth Congress in 
Congrés Descartes (held in Paris in 1937) was to be held in Groeningen, Holland in 
1941, will take place in Amsterdam in August or September of 1948. Professor 
H. J. Pos is Chairman of the Organization Committee of the Congress and Pro- 
fessor E. W. Beth is its Secretary. The theme of the Congress will be ‘‘Man, 
Humanism, and Humanity.” A bulletin giving further particulars of the Congress 
will be circulated in the near future. 


Since the appearance in 1932 of J. Y. T. Greig’s edition of the letters of David 
Hume a considerable number of unpublished Hume letters have come to light. 
In collaboration with Professor W. G. Maclagan of Glasgow University and Dr. 
R. Klibansky of Oriel College, Oxford, the undersigned is preparing a supple- 
mentary volume for publication. 

In recent years numerous Hume autographs have been sold and are now widely 
scattered about the country. I am, therefore, addressing this appeal to librarians, 
private collectors, and dealers to be so good as to inform me if they have any 
Hume letters (or other manuscript materials) not included in Greig'’s edition, or 
published by him only from printed sources. I shall be pleased to pay all expenses 
for the making of photostats or certified copies. 

Ernest C. Mossner 
Professor of English 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The next meeting of The Charles S. Peirce Society is to be held on the 28th 
December 1946, 4 p.m., at Yale University, New Haven. Room for the meeting 
will be announced during the session of the American Philosophical Association 
immediately preceding. 

A paper will be given by Dr. Thomas Goudge of the University of Toronto on 
“The Conflict of Naturalism and Transcendentalism in Peirce,”’ also, another 
paper by Professor Philip P. Wiener of City College, New York. Other papers are 
solicited, and should be submitted to Dr. Paul Weiss, 31 Everit Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut before November rst. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF ARTICLES IN 
CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


PHILOSOPHY XXI 79: C. D. Broad, Some of the Main Problems of Ethics; 
D. Daiches Raphaei, Equality and Equity; W. Russell Brain, The Neurological 
Approach to the Problem of Perception; H. D. Lewis, On Poetic Truth. 


JOURNAL OF PuiLosopny XLIII 11: Abraham Kaplan, Definition and Specifica- 
tion of Meaning; A. G. A. Balz, Nature, Knowledge, and Myth. 13: John Hospers, 
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On Explanation; Frederick C. Dommeyer, Comments on Professor A. E. Murphy's 
The Uses of Reason. 14: William Ernest Hocking, Metaphysics: Its Function, Con- 
sequences, and Criteria; Virgil C. Aldrich, Theory and the Integrity of Experience; 
Nelson Goodman, A Query on Confirmation. 15: Sterling P. Lamprecht, Meta- 
physics: Its Function, Consequences, and Criteria; John Herman Randall, Jr., 
Metaphysics: Its Function, Consequences, and Criteria. 16: John W. Dowling, 
Relative Archaism: A New Fallacy and Mr. Toynbee; Lucius Garvin, An Emo- 
tionalist Critique of ‘Artistic Truth”. 17: Theodore T. Lafferty, Inter-Communica- 
tion in Philosophy; George Boas, Learning from Experience. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH VI 4: Horace M. Kallen, 
Otto Neurath, Charles Morris, A Discussion of the Unity of Science; Raphael 
Demos, Types of Unity According to Plato and Aristotle; Marvin Farber, On 
Unity and Diversity; Paul Ramsey, The Idealistic View of Moral Evil: Josiah 
Royce and Bernard Bosanquet; Rudolf Carnap, Felix Kaufmann, Richard von 
Mises, Ernest Nagel, Donald Williams, A Symposium on Probability, Part III; 
Ralph Harper, Concerning Self-Knowledge; Max Black, How Can Analysis Be 
Informative? 


THE JOURNAL OF SyMBOLIC Locic XI 2: Rudolf Carnap, Modalities and Quan- 
tification. 


Etuics LVI 4: Glenn Olds, The Personal Category in Ethics; Paul Ramsey, The 
Theory of Democracy: Idealistic or Christian?; Herbert W. Schneider, Philosophy 
in the Fight and at Work; Glenn R. Morrow, The Distinctive Contributions of 
Philosophy to the Issues of Peace; Emile Benoit-Smullyan, An American Foreign 
Policy for Survival; Shigeru Nambara, Creation of New Japanese Civilization; 
T. V. Smith, Ethics in the Japanese Educational Curriculum; Fritz Caspari, Sir 
Thomas More and Justum Bellum; Albert Mueller-Deham, Freedom and the Basic 
Social Relations. 


ScrENCE & Society X 3: Joseph Needham, On Science and Social Change; S. L. 
Rubinstein, Consciousness in the Light of Dialectical Materialism; Russel B. Nye, 
The Slave Power Conspiracy, 1830-1860; Clarence Green, Dr. Faustus: The Trag- 
edy of Individualism; Antonio Gramsci, Benedetto Croce and His Concept of 
Liberty; John K. Jacobs, Development of Atomic Energy. 


SoctaL RESEARCH XIII 2: Alvin Johnson and Ernest Hamburger, The Economic 
Problem of Germany; Thomas K. Finletter, Big Three Solidarity; Arnold Brecht, 
Democracy—Challenge to Theory; Hans Neisser, Keynes as an Economist; trans- 
lated by H. M. Kallen, Julius Ebbinghaus, on the Occasion of the Reopening of the 
University of Marburg. 


THE PERSONALIST XXVII 3: D. S. Robinson, Philosophy for an Atomic Age; 
Prince Ghyka, Philosophy and the New Science; The Editor, The Supreme Con- 
tinuum; Joaquin Xirau, Crisis: Husserl and Bergson; Jenny Lind Porter, Verse: 
The Topless Towers; H. L. Stewart, Scholastic Philosophy in Renaissance; M. W. 
Hess, Nature and Spirit in Herrick’s Poetry; Sidney L. Gulick, Oriental Concept of 
the Self; Paul Meadows, What Price Industrial Civilization? 
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THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM IV 4: Hilaire Hiler, Some 
Associative Aspects of Color; Arnold Isenberg, Perishable Art; Edouard Roditi, 
Henri Brémond: Poetics as Mystagogy; Stephen C. Pepper, Emotional Distance in 
Art; Bertram Morris, The Role of the ‘Standard Mind’ in Art; Allan H. Gilbert, 
On ‘‘A College Program in Aesthetics and the Arts”; Paul H. Farnsworth, Van 
Meter Ames, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Letters Pro and Con. 


THE REvIEW oF Po.itics VIII 3: Waldemar Gurian, The Study of Interna- 
tional Relations: John J. Meng, The Constitutional Theories of Thomas Paine; 
H. C. E. Zacharias, The Road to Indian Autonomy; Nicholas D. Czubatyj, Ukraine 
—Between Poland and Russia; Clara Menck, Germany Today; Ferdinand A. 
Hermens, The Economics of Potsdam. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL XLIV 4: The Bishop of Birmingham, Man, the Adoles- 
cent; S. Radhakrishnan, The Voice of India in the Spiritual Crisis of Our Time; 
R. B. Preece, Gandhi; W. L. Burn, The State of the National Conscience; J. S. 
MacArthur, Salvation, Security, or Both?; H. S. Shelton, Alternative Assumptions 
in Christian Teaching; R. Nicol Cross, Looseness of Speech in Current Theology; 
Clement F. Rogers, Current Equivocation in Regard to Science; D. W. Gundry, The 
Religion of a Greek Gentleman in the First Century; Will Moore, Pascal and the 
Nature of Belief; Norman Bentwich, An Ethical Movement in Palestine; J. M. 
Connell, How to Live for a Hundred Years; Cuthbert Lattery, The Mystery of 
Unity! A Rejoinder; Thomas Thornely, The Late Metaphysical Society; S. H. 
Mellone, Survey of Recent Philosophical and Theological Literature. 


THe TuHomist IX 3: Walter Farrell, Virtues of the Household; Sister Theresia 
Benedicta a Cruce, Rudolf Allers, Translator, Ways to Know God; John of St. 
Thomas, Translated by James M. Egan and Walter D. Hughes, The Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost (Parts VII, VIII and IX). 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXVI 3: Charles Hartshorne, Theological Values in 
Current Metaphysics; John T. McNeill, Natural Law in the Teaching of the Re- 
formers; James Hastings Nichols, History in the Theological Curriculum; Robert 
M. Grant, The Bible in the Ancient Church; Helmut Kuhn, Conscience and Society. 


THE NEw SCHOLASTICISM XX 3: Erik R. v. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, A Critique of 
Democracy; Lucien Dufault, The Aristotelian-Thomistic Concept of Education; 
R. W. Mulligan, A Note on Law; Charles A. Hart, From the Secretary's Desk. 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW XXVIII 3: Louis O’ VV. Thomas, The Kingdom 
of God and History; Rose Phelps, The Place of Women in Anglican Tradition 
(Church Congress Syllabus 43); J. E. Harry, &/d\v@/pe/mreias; Robert M. Grant, 
Polycarp of Smyrna; Cyril C. Richardson, The Origin of the Epiclesis; Eric Bishop, 
Which Philip?; J. Spencer Kennard, Jr., The Reconciliation Tendenz in Matthew; 


Edwin R. Thiele, The Day and Hour of Passover Observance in New Testament 
Times. 


SPECULUM XXI 3: H. M. Smyser, Charlemagne and Roland and the Auchinleck 
MS.; J. S. P. Tatlock, Mediaeval Laughter; J. Burke Severs, Did Chaucer Revise 
the Clerk's Tale?; William A. Nitze, The Bleeding Lance and Philip of Flanders; 
William Bark, The Legend of Boethius’ Martyrdom; Marbury B. Ogle, Petrus 
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Comestor, Methodius, and the Saracens; Millett Henshaw, Two Hymns on St. 
Judocus; Robert Francis Seybolt, Fifteenth Century Editions of the Legenda Aurea; 
Robert Francis Seybolt, The Legenda Aurea, Bible, and Historia Scholastica; 
Howard R. Patch, The Bridge of Judgment in the Fioretti. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY XXIII 1-3: 
Frederick V. Smith, Instinct in the Explanation of Behaviour; Duncan Howie, 
Internalising the External—Some Aspects of the Psychological Problem of the 
Self; Q. B. Gibson, Causation in Social Change; Arthur N. Prior, The Subject of 
Ethics; John Anderson, The One Good; P. H. Partridge, Theory and Practice in the 
Social Sciences. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY LIX 3: A. Ames, Jr., Binocular Vi- 
sion as Affected by Relations Between Uniocular Stimulus-Patterns in Common- 
place Environments; H. Guetzkow and J. Brozek, Intellectual Functions with Re- 
stricted Intakes of B-Complex Vitamins; M. Bentley, Life with and without Insti- 
tional Guidance; G. K. Zipp, Some Determinants of the Circulation of Informa- 
tion; M. E. Bitterman, Transfer of Decrement in Ocular Tasks; L. Postman and 
T. G. Alper, Retroactive Inhibition as a Function of the Time of Interpolation of 
the Inhibitor between Learning and Recall; W. S. Carlson and M. A. Tinker, 
Visual Reaction-Time as a Function of Variations in Stimulus-Figure; F. W. 
Irwin, C. W. Orchinik and J. Weiss, Studies in Object-Preferences: The Effect of 
Temporal Proximity upon Adults’ Preferences. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLIII 4: Quinn McNemar, Opinion-Attitude Meth- 
odology; Knight Dunlap, Reply to Elder’s Note on Dunlap’s Remedy for Color 
Vision. 5: Albert Ellis, The Validity of Personality Questionnaires; Margaret E. 
Hall, The Present Status of Psychology in South America. 


Jewisu Sociat Stupies VIII 3: Jénos Kovdécs, Neo-Antisemitism in Hungary; 
Don Patinkin, Mercantilism and the Readmission of the Jews to England; Zosa 
Szajkowski, The Growth of the Jewish Population of France. 


Tue Mana-Boputi LIV 3-4 (March-April): Vaidhakha Celebration; Sadhu 
T. I., Vaswani, ‘‘Purity is not Enough”’; D. B. Jayasinha, A New Explanation of 
the Anatta Doctrine; Annual Report of the Maha Bodhi Society of India for the 
Year 1945; Notes and News. 


GREGORIANUM XXVII 2: C. Boyer, L’image de la Trinité, synthése de la pensée 
augustinienne; A. Landgraf, Die friihscholastische Definition der Taufe; F. Pelster, 
Hat Duns Scotus in Paris zweimal das dritte Buch der Sentenzen erklart?; C. 
Bizzochi, La irregolarita della consacrazione di Sinesio come congettura?; H. 
Lennerz, Consensus Patrum in interpretatione mariologica Gen. 3, 15?; H. Gazzana, 
De formali constitutivo personae iuxta Caietanum. 
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